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OLD FRIENDS VERSUS OLD AGE 


VERSES FOR THE SILVER WEDDING OF WILLIAM 8S. 
AND Hagagiet H. Ropinson, MaAvpen, Dec. 1, 1873. 


BY FRANK B. SANBORN. 


In choosing this your wedding-day 

Your youthful hearts sought not the bowers 
Of leafy June or budding May, 

But dared eold Wiuter’s sternest powers. 
So first you faced December snows, 
Breaking the drifts of life together, 

Then came Spring’s verdure, Summer's rose, 
And last the mellow Autumn weather. 

Ah! Youth, with untaught wisdom sage! 
Whose ventures speed and come to land 
Before the hulks of cautious Age 

Have warped a ship's length from the strand,— 
Could thy fair winds forever blow, 

And Love and Hope as consorts sail, 
Who'd envy Adam long ago, 

Though Eve kept house in Eden’s vale? 
But ever since the Fall of Man 

Autumnal Age comes creeping on, 
Contracts our days in shortening span, 

And gives Hope warning to be gone. 

With every year his whitening face 

Lame foot and withering hand grow bolder, 
Nor can we keep him from his place, 
Unless with something even older. 

Eldest of gods, eternal Love! 

Friendship and Marriage sprang from thee, 
Those heavenly daughters, born above, 

But sojourning on earth, as we. 

Marriage took up with wedded life, 

Has hous¢hold cares and children round her, 
But Friendship would not be a wife, 

A maiden aunt we've always found her. 
She from the nurse’s arms receives us, 
Looks after us at home and school, 

Soothes, teaches, strengihens, never leaves us, 
ia never hot and never cool, 

When Age comes knocking at the gate, 
Marriage and Friendship meet the call, 
Outside the door they bid him wait, 

Or keep him barmless in the hall, 

He heard to-day, of this occasion, 

And though a wedding makes him scold, 
He threatened here to make invasion 

And serve us notice to be old; 

But Friendship caught him on the journey, 
In silver fetters locked him fast, 

And left him with the State’s Attorney 
Near Prison Point, as we came past. 


_———_— «~- 


TWO TRUTHS. 


“Darling,”’ he said, “I never meant 
To hurt you,” and his eyes grew wet, 
“I would not hurt you for the world! 
Am Ito blame if I forget?” 


‘Forgive my selfish tears,” she cried, 
“Forgive. I knew that it was not 
That you would mean to hurt me, love, 
I knew it was that you forgot!” 
But all the same, deep in her heart 
Rankled this thought, and ravkles yet: 
When love is at its best, one loves 
So much that he cannot forget! a. H. 





RECENT AMERICAN POEMS. 

1, Tue PorticAL Works or EpmMuND 
CLARENCE STEDMAN. Complete edition. 
Boston: Osgood, 1873. 

2. Poems, by W.D. Howells. 
good, 1873. 

8. SONGS OF THE SUN-LANDS, by Joaquin 
Miller. Boston: Roberts, 1873. 

4. SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN SEAs, by 
John Boyle O'Reilly. Boston : Roberts, 1873. 

5. Wurre Kosk AND Rep. A Love Story. 
7 ae Author of St. Abe. Boston: Osgood, 


Boston: Os- 


6. Verses By H.H. New andenlarged edi- 
tion. Boston: Roberts, 1873. 


Emerson once said of Shelley something 
which Shelley’s admirers have never forgiven ; 
that “though always a poeti: mind, he was 
nevor a poet.” It is coming to be seen that 
the one great poetical reputation yet achieved 
m America is one of this description; and 
that Longfellow is a man of poetic mind, and 


_ 





of careful and faithful execution, rather than | 
a poet of any high order. Possibly if he had | 
shown more of fiery genius and less of careful | 
elaboration, the reacticn in the direction of | 
Whitman and Miller would have been less 
marked. And it is certainly a remarkable 
fact that all three of these poets now command 
more vehement applause in England than in 
their own country. 

Of the authors on our list, Mr. Stedman cer- 
tainly belongs to the Longfellow type, rather 
than to the other. It is a real pleasure, in 
reading his poems, to see how high into the 
realms of poetic art a cultivated map may rise, 
by sheer fidelity and patience, and by taking 
conscientious advantage of his very best 
moods. No one will claim that Mr. Stedman 
is a man of first-class poetic genius, and yet 
he has lately produced several short poems 
that are so profound in feeling and so perfect 
in structure that any living poet might be 
proud toown them. The high-water-mark of 
these poems, is one published originally in the 
Atlantic, called “Stanzas for Music,” from an 
unfinished drama. It begins: 

«Thou art mine, thou hast given thy word.” 
It seems to me that this is far beyond anything 
of Longfellow’s, both in depth of thought and 
in musical charm; and that it takes rank with 
Bryant’s “Waterfowl” and Holmes’s “Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” among the very highest class 
of American poems. 

In Mr. Howell’s volume there is not a poem 
which can claim to reach this level; though 
there is no telling what might not have been 
made out of “Forlorn,” with more of conden- 
sation, and with more careful pruning,—the 
exclusion, for instance, of the singular bathos 


of the last line: 
“He felt her going on bis broken heart.”’ 


These poems have been hardly deat with by 
the critics, though they certainly pussess deli 
cate beauties ; but it is impossible to deny that 
they have been a source of disappointment to 
the admirers of Mr. Howell’s prose. They in- 
dicate simply the man of poetic mind; having 
much delicacy of utterance, but with little to 
utter. : 

Yet the poetry of Mr. Howells, be it better 
or worse, is a relief and a blessing compared 
with the cheap stage-splendors of Mr. “Joa. 
quin” Miller. The Indian of the melodrama, 
the “Kit Carson” of the Bowery stage, seems 
a satisfactory and dignified being beside the 
second-hand war-paint and the borrowed 
feathers of Mr. Miller. The only difference 
between his first volume and his last, seems 
to be the substitution of Swinburne for Byron 
as the model; and in both cases the imitation 
is so undisguised as to leave not even the 
pleasure of uncertainty. There is a class of 
Euglish critics among whom nothing is de- 
manded of an American author except that he 
should affurd a wholly new sensation. They 
do uot care for the personal presence or bear- 
ing of their guest, but only for the hunting- 
shirt or the blanket; and whether the new 
comer be Walt Whitman or General Lew Wal- 
lace, itis allonetothem. It is to this class 
that Mr. Miller appeals; and itis a comfort to 
think that they are also provided with the ar- 
ticle they love, but of home manufacture, in 
Mr. Buchanan’s “White Rose and Red.” 

It is rather a comfort, too, when Mr. O’Reil- 
ly transports us to the Southern seas. His 
stories are apt to be fearfully painful in their 
themes, but there is real power in them and 
not merely melodrama; aud his descriptions 
do not, like Mr. Miller’s, suggest an occasional 
doubt whether the poet has ever seen the pre- 
cise thing he describes. It is impossible to 
recommend “Songs from the Southern Seas,” 
as agreeable reading, but there is nothing in 
it to make the reader feel hopeless of the fu- 
ture career of the author. 

The enlarged edition of “Verses by H. H.,” 
is put last on the above list, only because it 
has not yet reached us, having barely been is- 
sued when this paper goes to press. If how- 
ever the new poems which it contains are 
equal to their predecessors, it is safe to say 
that they outrank any of those named above, 
unless it be two or three of the very best of 
Stedman’s. Except these ‘‘Verses,” no con- 
spicuous volume of poems has lately been con- 
tributed by any American woman, though it 
is quite time that Harriet Prescott Spoffurd, 
at least, should confer that favor upon the 
public, by bringing together in permanent 
form her beautiful fugitive lays. 


T. W. H. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. 

Landing at Havre on a fine November morn- 
ing, before the tide had receded, and while the 
little boats from Harfleur and Peut-au-de-man 
cluster round with their yellow sails, and the 
quaintly dressed peasantry pass along with 
their pleasant jargon and their very cordial 
greetings, one feels that this is indeed a for- 
eign land, but one fullof interest. The quaint 
old moss-covered gables and narrow streets 
affurd a sharp contrast to the broad Boule- 





vard’s and fine large buildings of modern 
times. Havre is undoubtedly a place of great 
commercial importance, doing a large trade 
with England, and also reaching out arms of 
commerce to all the world. 

Almost the first distinct impre sion you re- 
ceive after you leave the Custom House, (and 
you will leave it in good temper if you are an 
American, and in bad temper if you are Eng- 
lish), is that of the co-operation of men and 
women in business. You enter a restaurant, 
and a smiling little woman, with manners 
graceful epough for a duchess, comes to see 
what Monsieur and Madame will be pleased to 
require, and you feel yourself at once, not sim- 
ply among business people who want your 
money, but among people who ardently desire 
to serve you, and you will almost feel ashamed 
to offer a money consideration for services so 
delightfully rendered. But do not hesitate, 
all will accept their dues, and even their dole, 
should you be so gracious as to offer it, 

Women seem to helpin all the departments 
of labor and of trade, from the accurate, sharp 
accountant in the commercial house, to the 
sweepers of the gutters of their streets. Per 
contra, your chambermaid will be a man, 
making your bed, emptying your slops, and 
dusting the !urniture. Nobody seemsshocked, 
and nobody asks leave todo anything that hu- 
man hands or brain can do, provided it will 
sustain life in the bumblest manner. And the 
cheerful spirits of these workers, are a pleasant 
feature of their busy life. What is true of one 
city is true of all France in this respect. 

Leaving Havre by the afternoon train, we 
passed through a region that seems to me al- 
most unsurpassed in lovelineas. The fresh 
verdure of the wheat fieldsyor the late after- 
math of the meadows, contrasted with the 
long line of beech trees, now in their autumn 
russets; with quaint old cottages whose roofs 
are so matted with moss that they look almost 
as though covered with rich green velvet, with 
here and there elegant mansions. Everything 
conveys to the traveler a most agreeable im- 
pression. Then,ever and anon, you come 
upon some old town whose inhabitants seem 
like swarming bees, they are so numerous, and 
so incessant is the stir and activity. Some- 
times tall chimmeys and long rows of build- 
ings indicate important manufactories. But 
there is nothing like the smoke and din and 
crash of labor that is going on inall our young 
cities. 

For a land, so long under high cultivation, 
France shows almost nothing-of the smoki- 
ness and dinginess of either Euglish or Ameri- 
can towns. This results from their babit of 
using wood so largely, where fuel is used at 
all. But, as a people, they do with far less 
fuel than we use. They have a great many 
odd ways of securing what to them is comfort, 
with the smallest amount of heat. Ata res- 
taurant, a little wooden footstool is placed 
under your feet, and there are innumerable 
warm socks and fuot bags, as well as little 
stoves that will keep the feet warm half the 
day with a little handful of charcoal which 
will burn very slowly. 


After reaching Paris, like most good Ameri- 
cans, we sought furnished apartments, a thing 
easily done if one is able to accommodate 
one’s self to all sorts of light, and all possible 
altitudes short of the moon. It would bea 
chapter of amusing incidents, were I to relate 
all our experiences in this direction. One day 
[rang at a door in the fourth story and was 
ushered into the tiniest saloon, where a very 
vice looking old lady greeted me joyfully and 
showed me her stock iu trade, cousisting of a 
dozen or more pairs of shoes. There was no 
name or advertisement on the door, but there 
she was, evidently established in trade. I had 
mistakén the reom, as it seemed, when in my 
half pantomime I tried to make her under- 
stand my errand. But there she was, evident: 
ly in trade, and expecting customers, and 
doubuless she had them to a limited extent. 
The old Latin quarter, where students congre 
gate, seems packed to its utmost capacity with 
human beings, all eager, busy toilers in some 
form or other. You are more impressed with 
the numbers than with any other fact, save 
the age of everything you see, even to the ar- 
ticles of traffic. Passing out into the Rue 
Bonaparte, you feel almost as though you had 
come out of acellar, the streets are so narrow, 
andthe walls so high. You are now in a 
broader street, and business houses of larger 
pretensions meet the eye. One feels as though 
passing into a new Century, where the old 
garmeuts and the old furniture have been cast 
off, and busiuess has put on the new habili- 
meuts of the Age, leaving the little old Latin 
quarter all the cast off wear of the past, to 
thrive on as best it may. 

With my new world passion for light and 
air, | was glad when my son aanounced the, 
to him, sad fact, that we could find nosuitable 
rooms in the close streets where he had hoped 
to locate on accouut of nearness to the Beax 





Artes, and a multitude of poor student’s stu- | 
dios. So we enlarged our circle of search, 
passing down the Rue St. Germain, past the 
old church of San Sulpice, and came out on a | 
charming Boulevard which has taken the place 
of the old, old city, the Rue Mt. Parnassus. | 
Here we found unfurnished apartments, only | 
three storles high, so near the ground that it 
seemed quite absurd for people of humble 
pretensions to occupy, and quite too grand, | 
only that it gives both studio and living-rooms, | 
80 it is, on the whole, an economy. It is scarce- | 
ly five minutes walk to the Luxemburg, with 
its beautiful gardens, and only a little way | 
from the Versailles depot. We only wish we | 
were rich enough to furnish our rooms as they | 
should be, but we must be content for the pre- 
sent with humble appointments, and devote | 
ourselves to study with tireless endeavors to | 
make the voyage in every sense profitable. 

H. M. T. o. 
130 Rue Mt. Parnassus, Paris, Nov. 27, 1873. 


ASISTER UNIVERSITY. 


A few months since, a Harvard Professor, 
who had shown the lions of Boston to a visitor, 
complained that he couldn’t find ‘‘Boston Uni- 
versity.” Governor Ciaflin, hearing of this, 
remarked, “The Harvard folks will find it soon 
enough.” Perhaps some of our readers are 
hardiy aware that a rival institution has sprung 
up within four miles of Cambridge, fully en- 
dowed, and supported by a great and enthusi- 
astic denomination. Tlie old buildings on 
Beacon Street, and the signs which announce 
the location of its various schools, hardly give 
a just idea of the resources that belong to this 
new College. 

A wealthy merchant, devoted to the Meth- 
odist Church, and dying childless, bequeathed 
the bulk of his property to trustees, fur a col- 
lege, which is to be under Methodist influence. | 
And the endowment is so large, that when it is | 
all made available, this infant institution will 
compare favorably, in respect to its funds, with 
the oldest and richest colleges in the United 
States. It is sometimes asked whether Meth- 
odist law and Methodist medicine are to be | 
taught. But we suppose it is well understood | 
that a college may be under the general influ- 
ence of a denomination without being exclu- 
sive or bigoted. Our own beloved University 
is dedicated “to Christ and the Church;” yet 
it is free from any fanatical religious bias. No | 
Student is persecuted or made uncomfortable 
on account of his peculiar faith. Men of dif- 
ferent religious views—and of none—share its 
counsels, The new University, without being 
narrow or illiberal, will have an advantage in 
the favor of that great sect, which seems des- 
tined to contest or share with Catholicism the 
religious destinies of this continent. 

In one respect the University is less exclu- 
sive than most existing colleges. Itrecognizes 
the fact set forth in Genesis, chap. i., v. 27, 
“male and female created he them.” It ad. | 
mits that one-half of human kind are females. | 
It even takes knowledge of the existence of 
women as intellectual beings, capable of edu- 
cation, and, in many instances, desiring it. 
The Medical School, especially, is conducted 
upon the idea that many women will prefer a 
physician of their own sex. This University 
does not spend its funds in costly (and ugly) 
buildings. Nota gargoyle will be paid for by 
Mr.Rich’sendowment. It does not propose that 
its atudents should live in unnatural seclusion. 
It thus saves great expense for the institutson 
and for its pupils. They may live where they 
will, as cheaply as they please, and engaging, 
at leisure hours, in any occupation that they 
choose. The institution simply furnisles, at 
slight cost, the best possible instruction. 
Young men will not come to it for fashion's 
sake,—for it will not be fashionable,—nor for 
the sake of acquiring a superficial polish; but 
it will attract earnest young men who really 
desire to get knowledge. In this respect its 
example may benefit other colleges. We 
sometimes see in barber's shops a printed wara- 
ing, “No LoarinG Attowep Here.” It is 
the dream of a few enthusiasts that Yale and 








Harvard may, at some time, rise to this stan- 
dard. In reaching it, they will be stimulated 
by the example of a college whose students all | 
“mean business’ and love work... .. 

When we remember the scorn with which 
Oxford and Cambridge looked upon the Lon- 
don University and the contemptuous nickname 
with which Blackwood always mentioned it, we 
are glad that no such unworthy feeling exists 
among the friends of our ancient universities ; 
and we heartily welcome this promising semi- 
nary into the family of American Colleges.— 
Harvard Advocate. 





The State Prison netted the State over $23,- 
000 above expenses the last year. ‘his sur- 
plus ought to be paid to the wives of married 
convicts, to help support their families during 
the husband’s imprisonment. 





| been fitted out in San Francisco. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Yonge is writing a Child's History of 
England. 

Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler is spending the win- 
ter in Paris. 

One hundred and sixty young ladies are in 
attendance upon the Cincinnati Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Thompson, daughter of the poet Burns 
died at Crossmyloof, near Glasgow, last week. 
She was eighty-four years old. 

The ladies of Salt Lake City are preparing 
for a public celebration of the centennial anni-* 
versary of the Boston Tea-party. 

Mrs. York, of Michigan, and Mrs. Hartsough, 
of Iowa, have both been licensed to preach the 
Gospel in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Julia Ward Howe and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison addressed a Peace meeting at the Shaw- 


, mut Avenue Universalist Church last week. 


The Baptist Home for Aged Women, at 
Philadelphia, was opened, November 8, and 
Mrs. John P. Croser sent $5909 as a gift to 
the Endowment Fund. 

The Russian lady stud ots who some time 
ago had the doors of the Zurich University 
closed upon them, have at last found an agylum 
in the University at Berne. 

Mrs. Dr. Elizabeth Pope, of Oneonta, N. 
Y., is at preseut rewriting her popular lecture; 
on Physiology, in the intervals of her profes- 
sional labors. She has an extensive practicé 
in that rapidly growing village. 

Mary E. Beedy, in connection with the 
Bristol and West of England Woman Suf- 
frage Societies, is attending a series of very 
successful meetings, a report of which will be 
given in these columns next week. 

The widow of the late Samuel Kimball, a 
former resident of Jackson, Mich., has, in 
connection with her brother-in-law, a London 
architect, taken a contract to do building for 
the Tarkish Government, amounting to $700,- 
000. 

Mrs. Ellen Cordwell, an English woman 
who has for many years kept a periodical 
store in Providence, and who died last week, 
left a bequest in her will for the establishment 
of a free bed for foreigners in the Rhode Island 


| hospital. 


Two Jewish ladies recently passed a govern- 
ment examination in Rome, which enabled 
them tu become teachers in a communal school. 


| The fact is noteworthy in so far that this in- 


stance is the first of the kind that has ever 
occurred in Rome. 

” The British government has appointed Miss 
Pogson, the eldest daughter of the government 
astronomer of Madras, to be Assistant Astrono- 
mer at the government observatory. The 
young lady will very shortly arrive at Madras 
to enter upon ber duties. 

Mrs. Sally Gilson, of Stoneham, who fell 
into one of those objectionable mud holes and 
hurt herself grievously, sued the town for 
damages, and a few days ago beat that town 
of Stoneham, and won a verdict of $4500, 
which amount she has received in cash. 

Ann Eliza, Brigham Young's nineteenth 
wife, is said to have left Salt Lake City on 
Friday for the East on her mission against 
polygamy. Her departure several days before 
the time previously announced is stated by 
friends to be owing to the belief that efforts 
would be made to prevent the fulfillment of 
her intention. . 

Mrs. S. L. Hubbell, of Charlestown, Mass., 
has bequeathed $5000 to the Bishop of Wis- 


| consin, toerect a small chapel, to be called St. 


Peter's, as a memorial of her husband. She 
also gave $3000 to Christ's Church, Coxsackie, 
N. Y., and the same sum to Trinity Church, 


| Athens, N. Y., also $10,000 to the Theological 


Seminary of Neshoto, Wis. 

Madame Yano, the Japanese Princess, who 
is expected to lend celestial brilliancy to Wash- 
ington society this winter, made a great sensa- 
tion in St. Louis, where she stopped fora day. 
She is quite petite, with a light brown complex- 
ion, black hair and eyes. She was dressed in 
American style and traveling dress, h ving 
She receiv- 
ed the best education afforded by her country. 


A young lady, fitting for college at one of 
our academies, wished to enter a class in Har- 
ace, for the late fall term, but was not up to 
the requirement. Spending her summer vaca- 
tion at her home in Boston, she resolved to 
spend the hot August days in making the ne- 
cessary preparation. As all her gentlemen 
friends competent to hear her recitations 


| were tired out broken down, and out of town 


for a vacation, she read by herself, writing out 
her translation, fifteen hundred lines of Vir- 
gil and two orations of Cicero, and was booked 
for Horace. Yet women are not able to go to 


gollege! 
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EXPANDING WOMANHOOD. 


To those who take sufficient interest in the 


by her own burden and encouraged by defeat, | and takes good care of him. He isas phlegma- 
acquiring a force of character and symmetry tic as ever.”” 
| of Womanhood, which, save in a few isolated 


alone and unsupported, if need be. A girl so 
| trained will develope into a noble woman, will 


I do not envy that woman her happiness; he make a far truer helpmeet for her husband, | 
subject of Woman's sphere, now eliciting a | individuals, has been a fiction to her sex in was a beau of mine once, glad I'm not tied to | and be infinitely better prepared to assume | 


profound discussion throughout the civilized | 1, past. Aspiration rose above aspiration, him. Every body knows that Mrs. J. helps | and fill the important position of motherhood. 


world, to look beyond the jeers which skep- | ., .yertion and a resolution for liberty stimu- her husband write his sermons, the excuse is | If it be not her lot to assume the office of wife, | 


ticism and calumny cast upon it, there is a | lated mental growth, and though the present his eyes are weak. (I have thought that the | or the sacred duties of maternity, she is sure- 
soul-thrilling sublimity in the spirit underly-| .,, stubborn in withholding justice, the fu- | weakness went farther into his head and trou- ly better armed to fight life’s battles single- 
ing the movement which demands a freer life | +1-5 smiled with more glorious promises and bled his brain.) A short time since, they had | handed and alone, as she may be called to do, 


for Woman. There is a moral g andeur in 
the effort to contradict established belief and 


teach new ideas, whether it be Galileo declar- | 
ing the earth’s revolution against the anathe- | 


mas of a bigoted priesthood, or Columbus en- 
deavoring to convince the stupidity of the 
royal courts of Earope that his glorious en- 
terprise was not a fanatic’s dream, or a solita- 


" ry woman of the Nineteenth Century assert- 


ing her right to cross the limits which custom 
has defined as the proper sphere of her sex, 
and to “pursue happiness” in some direction 
hitherto untried by Woman. 

” We are prone to sail in the old channels of 
belief, scrupulously following the charts of 
our ancestors, rather than to venture out on 
the unexplored ocean of truth; and it requires 
a courage, supported by the strongest convic- 
tion, to lead us beyond the boundaries of tra- 
ditional ideas, and proclaim a new discovery. 
This conviction Woman cegtainly had when 
she dared to rise in the fetters which had been 
her birthright through all the revered Ages 
of the past, and to demand rights which no 
charter of liberty had yet specified. For no 
reform was ever confronted by more stubborn 
barriers of opposition than the attempt to en- 
large Woman’s sphere. Custom never shook 
his hoary head more threateningly than when 
Woman began to plead for equal rights. The 


Church and the State thought Woman’s status | 


eternally fixed. Every pulpit tyro had deem- 
ed it a part of the divine calling to preach 
Woman’s subjugation. Every text of Scrip- 
ture which bigotry could misconstrue into 
proof of Woman’s inferiority and Man’s divine 
right to rule, was conned and repeated to 
reconcile Woman to her dwarfing sphere. 
Learned statesmen expatiated eloquently on 
human rights, but persistently restricted their 
application to one half of the human family, 
and when the inalienable rights, “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’’ to secure which 
for men no effusion of blood was considered 
too great a sacrifice, were demanded for wo- 
men, ministers and politicians, Christians and 
infidels, made common war against the infant 
heresy. , 

Against all this surrounding pressure, whose 
antiquity awed the thought of innovation, 
Womanhood began to struggle for a broader 
life. Many a woman had like “Maud Muller,” 
jooked out from the narrow sphere of her 


monotonous drudgery with ‘‘a vague unrest 


and a nameless longing” on a more active and 
congenial life, but had resigningly closed her 
eyes on the enticing vision. She bad resumed 
her inexorable burden, not daring to trans- 
gress the “Thus far shalt thou go,” which 
man had inscribed on the gloomy walls of her 
prison. How many suppressed this longing, 
to be “A hero in the strife,’ and became the 
dwarfs in mind and soul that made them the 


recipients of senseless flatteries during mai- | 


denhood and of cruel neglect during wifehood, 
we cannot know. But the time came when 
the long pent up nature of Woman spoke out 
in garnest voice for a higher development. 

All this is in grand contrast to the silent 
subjugation which feminine humanity has en- 
dured so long in the past. The heaven-born 
desire to make life “real and earnest’’ could 
no longer be repressed in Woman. Society is 
preparing to enter a higher stage of civiliza- 
t'on, and to attain this it must have the mu- 
tual co-operation of both sexes. 

Other great revolutions in the condition of 
mankind, in which the forces exerted were 
chiefly physical, had been accomplished by 
the violent power of an uncivilized Manhood, 
while Woman had occupied a despised subor- 
dination. But society is approaching a subtle 
complexity which man unaided by feminine 
sagacity is wholly unable to control. A system 
of laws and conditions under which the moral 
and spiritual nature of humanity can be more 
perfectly developed is required, or human 
progress must cease. Religion, so long ad- 
ministered by man, had become partial to sex, 
and was withholding its saving beneficence 
from those whose restoration was its peculiar 
mission to seek. 

And now the divine instinct of Womanhood, 
enlightened to a partial comprehension of its 
capacities and rights, asked to be assigned its 
proper share in the glorious work of teaching 
mankind a higher civilization, based on the 
co-equal and co-active elements of manhood 
and womanhood. 

Now began the expansion of those cramped 
powers of Woman’s mental and spiritual be- 
ing which had never before known the frui- 
tion of congenial exercise. Though she found 
every avenue leading to the life of useful ac- 
tivity which she sought closed by traditional 
authority as ancient as the dawn of human 
history, and though her earnest appeals for 
permission to work for herself and common 
humanity with such abilities as nature and 
her own assiduous effort had given her, were 
answered by bold insult or contemptuous in- 
difference, yet she has continued to struggle 
against ignorance and prejudice, strengthened 


| possibilities than had ever before greeted the | a social gathering, and the wife, presuming to 
| ments of success. Standing on the sure four- 


Granted that | express her opinion, was immediately silenced 
| suffrage is still far from Woman's possession by the cool remark of her husband: 
and that many women do not desire it; “You know nothing about it, that is a sub- 
| nevertheless Womanhood is expanding and ject which does not concern women.” 
deepening in its effort for freedom, and the 
| cause of Woman’s Rights is creating a higber | she had nct taught him? 
| sentiment of morality and justice in society. My poor sister Nellie takes the best of care 
| The ballot is not the goal where effort is to of ‘her house and children, works all the time, 
| cease in this reform, but is the means to has no recreation whatever, and yet her hus- 
higher accomplishment. It isthe guarantee band, who evidently considers her a sort of 
and protection of that untrammeled life in family machine, which needs only to be wound 
which Woman may attain a mental and moral | up to keep it running, comes home at night, 
| excellence and a social influence which, inthis throws a lot of papers into her lap saying, 
age of weak faith in Womanhood, we cannot “There, I want you tocopy and correct these 
comprehend. | forme. I must have them to take to the of- 
Wherever, then, Woman is widening her fice to-morrow morning.’ 
sphere of thought or labor, wherever she is Then he goes out to rest and amuse himself 
| discarding any of the thousand frivolities to | after his day’s work. A man always needs 
which she bas been a slave in the past, wher- recreation. Work! what work has he done 


| forecasting eye of Woman. 


T query what he would have known of it, if 





ever she is awakening to a consciousness of compared to hers? While she has been nurs- 
her right to think and believe for herself, ing a sick child, he was reading his newspapers 
| there, though she deride Woman Suffrage as and smoking his cigars, talking politics and 
a fanatical scheme, Woman’s Rights is ad- imagining that he was hard at work. 

| vancing, and she is unconsciously marching L. B. U. 


| in the great army of reform to the final victory ae =— 
that shall emancipate her sex from every po- HOW SHALL WE — OUR DAUGH- 





| 





for she will have at her command all the ele- 


dation of her own resources, can bid defiance 
to adversity; and exulting in the indepen- 
dence of her position, can laugh temptation 
to scorp. 

The present system of education and train- 
ing for our daughters is founded upon the 
idea of the frailty of the sex; upon the idea 
that Woman is dependent upon man for all 
she bas and all that she may hope to attain. 
This foundation is false. This idea of Wo- 
man’s dependent nature is erroneous, and ut- 
terly at war with reason and common sense. 
It is out of place in this Aze of liberal pro- 
gress. It may have been well enough in the 
days when brute force governed the world, 
and the stronger social element was of neces- 
sity the protector of the weaker. But the ef- 
fect of such a condition has always been to 
make those of the weaker class the slaves of 
the stronger. 

Accordingly we find that in those days the 
women were regarded as inferior beings, as a 
link between man and brute, some even deny- 
ing to women the attribute of immortality, 
thus putting them on a level with brutes. 





| litical disability which now debars Woman jitein oe 
from free citizenship. _ Eprror’s WomAnN’s JouRNAL:—I wish to | 
This struggle to place Woman in her proper , say a few words on this question, not with the | 
relation to Man and to utilize those powers expectation of answering it satisfactorily, but | 
with which her Creator has endowed her, is with the desire of adding my mite to the | 
one of the grandest conflicts ever fought in mountain of argument against the present er- | 
the world’s moral arena. A few years ago we  roneous system of education. | 
thought our republic was the scene of the' Forl start with the assumption that the 
‘most glorious triumph in the annals of free- | now fashionable and popular mode of train- 
dom, when the Emancipation Proclamation ing and preparing our girls for the duties of 
broke the bonds of “involuntary servitude,” | life, is wrong. Wrong, because it tends to | 
and when thousands of cringing, degraded lead them to look upon marriage as the one 
slaves rose to inhale the air of liberty and to grandaim and object of their existence; to | 
follow the choice of freemen. But behind think that, when that ceremony is ended and 
this mandate of freedom was a powerful phys- a husband secared, all care is at an end, their | 
ical force. It was proclaimed from the mouth life mission accomplished, and the one su- | 
of cannon, an invincible host of gleaming | preme design of their creation attained. | 
bayonets accompanied it on its benign mis- Wrong, because it makes them always and en- | 
sion. Such were the arguments that van- | tirely dependent for support and protection 
quished tyranny in our late national reyolu- upon the one contingency of marriage, and 
tion ; but no sword has been drawn in defense | when they fail in this, leaves them wholly un- 
of Woman’s cause. No appeal has been armed to fight life’s battles alone, unaided, it | 
made to any feeling except man’s sober sense | may be, and unsupported. Wrong, in that it | 
of justice; yet all the implements of war, robs them of all independence and individu- | 
wielded by all the vigor and passion that war ality, and leaves them mere drifting waifs upon | 
arouses, never wrought such achievements in the tide of existence, dependent wholly upon | 
the firm establishment of right and the over- extraneous circumstances as to whether their | 
throw of hereditary injustice as the discus- lives shall be a success, or a failure. Utterly | 
sion of Woman’s Rights is now accomplishing. wrong, because ‘instead of noble, free and in- | 


clamor which captivate the vulgar lovers of race of vain, weak, frivolous creatures, mere | 
display, it is disseminating a moral influence | shadows and deformities of true womanhood. | 
more irresistible than the valiant legions | Cruelly, sinfully, at fault, because it throws | 
that have often braved the terrors of battle in | upon society a large class who are utterly | 
defense of man’s rights. without power to command a respectable liv- | 
We cannot estimate the progress which | ing, and who are literally compelled to choose | 
this reform is making; so many are there | between a life of want and misery, and.one of | 
who, impelled by the influence, are working | dishonor and shame. 
efficiently for the amelioration of Woman’s I maintain that our girls should be so educa- | 
condition and who yet disavow any connec- ted and trained, so prepared for the active du- | 
tion with the Woman Suffrage advocates. | ties of maturer life, as to be entirely self-sus- | 
But we do know that the very air we breathe taining, independent in their own ability and | 
is impregnated with the new doctrine of Wo- | resources, whether married or not. It matters 
man’s Rights, and that all, consciously or un- | not how happy and prosperous their childhood | 
consciously, are imbibing views in regard to’ may be, how wealthy their connections, or | 
Woman’s sphere which, if they had heard ad- | how bright their life prospects, for wealth sel- | 
vocated a few years ago, they would have de- domruns long in the same channels in acoun- | 
nounced as dangerously heterodox. States | try like ours, and they should be taught to | 
may withhold suffrage from half their subjects, | know that adversity may visit the most happy 
it may continue to be a legal disadvantage to home when least expected, and be prepared to 
be born a female, but the expansion of Wo-' meet it if need be. They should not be edu- | 
manhood and the tendency to dispense justice | cated to believe in marriage as the one thing 
without regard to sex cannot be repressed. _—_ needful, the ultimatum of their lives; that if | 
: H.Ciay NEVILLE. | they get a husband to whom they can cling, | 
Ozark, Mo., Nov. 14. | they are safe, let what may come. 
_ —-- - - | Thisis all wrong. This oak and vine idea | 
FROM AN OLD MAID’S DIARY. | is very pretty, very sentimental, very poetical | 
— | and honey-moonish, It may be all right in | 
Thank God, I am my own mistress, with no | theory, but unhappily it is one of the many 
sweet “William’’ to say to me, | pretty theories that do not work well when 
“Madam I would have you understand that | submitted to the hard tests of this very prac- 
Iam the master of this house,” as I heard ! tical, “bread and butter age.” 
cousin John say to his wife. To be sure it; [t may he well enough, while the vine has a 
was said ina sort of sportive manner, but | willing, sturdy oak to which it may cling; but | 
there was the great “I am,” of all mankind in | jt is not every vine that finds its supporting | 
the tone of his voice and the look he gave his oak, and when found, the oak may be cut down | 
wife, which I have no doubt she perfectly un- | by the busy woodman, Death. The support | 
derstood. | may fail, and the helpless vine, crushed and 
Now John is an excellent husband, so say | wounded, may be left alone to be trampled in 
his other half and all the relations, for he | the mire and perish. We can, any of us, call | 
feeds and clothes his wife, in the very best | to mind many of these wifely vines who not | 
manner, Of this fact also, she is well aware, | only have to be their own support, but must 
for ke impresses it upon her mind almost daily. | sustain the rotten, worthless oak to which they | 
She is not expected to know how to use mon- | fondly hoped to cling, and perhaps, a trio each | 
ey, therefore, though she is at*times allowed | of little oaks and vines as well. Such instan- | 
to choose something for herself, or the house. | ces are all too common and are the legitimate 
John must have the bills sent to the store. | fruits of asystem of education which makes | 
One day when I went shopping with her, I re- | of marriage, on the part of the woman at least, | 
monstrated against such a proceeding, but he | 4mere matter of expediency rather than of | 
stopped all argument by saying, | affection; a matter in which the wants of the | 


I have to hold in the reins a little.” | play a more important part than do the dic- | 
Ican’t help thinking of Mr. K’s answer to | tates of reason, or the desires of the heart. | 

my question, ‘How is your brother ?” Lhold that we should give a child, girl or 
“‘He’s all right now I suppose, he is married _ boy, such an education and training as shall 





you know; his wife attends to all his wants, prepare her, or him, to face the music of life 


While the movement lacks that parade and | dependent women, it is giving to the world a | =— 


| your invaluable medicine, Pain-Killer. I formed its 


“Lottie is so injudicious in her charities that | stomach and the requirements of the back 


Their condition was essentially one of slavery. 
The man being his own judge of the number 
of wives he would have. A form of marriage 
was open to every Woman, but to understand 
what a sheer mockery the marriage was, and 
to what degradation it reduced the woman, we 
have but to read the history of the kings and 
patriarchs of olden time. In describing the 
width and power of a man in those days his 
wives and concubines were enumerated as 
faithfully as were his flocks and herds. And 
those old worthies scrupled not at the meas- 
ures requisite to obtain this kind of property, 
as witness the story of King David in his deal- 
ing with Uriah. 

In the whole history of ancient and media- 
val times this ideaof Woman’s inferiority and 
dependence stands out in bold relief, and it is 
but the ghost of this old heathenish idea that 
still haunts the world, asserting that the Wo- 
man who has the courage to lift herself out of 
the vld ruts in which her sex have always 
moved, and to assert ber ability to do and 
care for herself, is unsexing herself, is usurp- 
ing man’s especial prerogative, is in short, 
dissatisfied with the path her Creator bas as- 
signed her, and wants to be a man. 

C. H. Max. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 25, 1873. 











*Pearle’s White Glycerine 
penetrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, 
Freckles, Tan, Mothe 
Patches, Black Worms 
impurities and Discol- 
erations, cither within or | 
upon the skin, leaving it smooth 
softand pliable. For chapped 
hands, rough or chafed skin, it 
ia the best thing in the world. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT~TAKE NO OTHER. 
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KIND WORDS. 


The Associated Reformed Presbyterian says: ‘‘For 
years Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer has been known as a 
most useful family medicine. For pains and aches 
we know nothing so good as the pain-Killer. For 
many internal diseases it is equally good. We speak 
from experience, and testify to what we know. No 
hod ought to be without a bottle of Davis’ Pain- 

ciller.’”’ 






GIVES A 

Permanently 

BEAUTIFUL 
Complezion. 












Messrs. Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I.: 
GENTS :—Although a stranger to you, I am not to 


acquaintance in 1847, and I am on most intimate terms 
with it still; my experience in its use confirms my 
belief that there is no medicine equal to Pain-Killer 
for the quick and sure cure of Summer Complaints, 
Sore Throat, Croup, bruises and Cuts. I have used 
it in all, and found a speedy cure in every case. 
Yours truly, 7. J. GARDINER, M.D. 





Judging by my own experience, whoever once 
makes a trial of Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer, will not fail 
to recommend it widely as an unequaled liniment, 
and valuable internal remedy for colds and various 
other complaints —Every Month. 


The efficacy of Perry Davis’ world-renowned Pain- 
Killer in all diseases of the bowels, even in that terri- 
ble scourge, the Asiatic Cholera, has been amply at- 
tested by the most convincing authority. Missiona- 
ries in China and India have written home in com- 
mendation of this remedy, in terms that should carry 
conviction to the most skeptical, while its popularity 
in communities nearer home, is ample proof that the 
virtues claimed for it are real and tangible. Among 
family medicines it stands unrivaled.—oston Courier. 


The Saturday Evening Gazette, of Boston, says: 

“It is impossible to find a place on this broad land 
where Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is not known as a 
most valuable remedy for physical pain. In the 
country, miles from physician or apothecary, the 
Pain-Killer is cherished as the exclusive panacea, and 
it never deceives.” 


“Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is really a valuable medi- 
cament, and, unlike most of the articles of the day, 
is used by many physicians. It is particularly desir- 
able in locations where physicians a'e not near; and, 
by keeping it at hand, families will often save the 
necessity of sendimg out at midnight for a doctor. A 
baste should be kept in every house.”"—Boston Trav- 
eller. 


“We have tested the Pain-Killer, and assure our 
readers that it not only possesses all the virtues claim- 
ed for it, but in many instances surpasses any other 
remedy we have ever known.”’—Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Offices-17 H Ss ® 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
tar” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 














7 COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among hese are; 





Edward Eggle*ton, Dr. I. 1. Hayes, 
Prof. James DeMille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Leuwise M. Alcott, **Sophie May.” 


Rebecca H. Davis, 
| C. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
| S. 8S. Robbins, M. A. Denison, 
| Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. 
| It gives . 
| Stories of Adventare, Stories of Home and 
| Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dece 
Historical Articles, clamation, 
Biographical Sketch- Anecdotes, 

* Cm, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Factsand Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address, 

PERRY MASON & CO. 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
44Ateow 


S $75 to $250 per month, wie: 


+2 male and female, to introduce-the GENUINE 
ra] IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
3 fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
{ will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
; Stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
+ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice the 
QNAmount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO. 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, Lil., or 
<j St. Louis, Mo. 
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C, A. Stephens, 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CracuLaTion RaTEa, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, b(centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Stréet, Boston. 








BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tiful as shecan. It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “isloom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the ekin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 

Beware of Counterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goods dealers. 
FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 








Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


Jan. 4. ly 
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““MADEZ.” 

One day as I was strolling about the Uni- 
versity of X——, with a friend, a lady passed 
us and ran lightly up the stairs we had just 
descended. She was a very plain little wo. 
man, neat enough to be sure, but certainly 
not an attractive woman. My friend raised 
his hat.as she passed, remarking to me: 

“That was a heroine who passed. I sup- 
pose, however, you did not notice any of the 
elements of such a being about her, did you?” 

“No,” said I, smiling, “I thought hera very 
ordinary, starved looking little student; but if 
she has the merit, as you say, of being a hero- 
ine,let us hear how it is. I have rather a 
penchant for ugly heroines, as it is the fash- 
ion to have them all pretty. You know one 
tires of monotony. Change, even for the 
worse, is a relief on occasion.” 

‘“T know,” continued Carl, as we seated 
ourselves in a quiet corner of the University 
garden. (These German people make gardens 
about every building where they can spare a 
bit of room for one.) 

“I know you would hardly think it, but she 
is one truly. She came here a long time ago 
—three or four yearsago. She began to study. 
She was very poor and had a hard time to get 
bread enough to eat, let alone anything else. 
But somehow she managed it and studied with 
a& man’s energy. 

“Sometimes she was very cold in her misera- 
ble garret and used to go down to the station 
and get warm. Think of it, poor little thing! 
But she never so much as let anybody guess 
that she was not at least comfortable, she was 
so proud and brave. 

‘‘Well, one day as she came out to go to lec- 
ture, she met a young student walking dreari- 
ly down the street. He was a townsman of 
hers. They discovered each other at the same 
moment, and hurried to give each other the 
hand—how glad they were to meet. 

“ ‘How long have you been here?’ inquired 
she. 

‘**Six months,’ he replied. 

“*And are you a student?’ she asked. 

“Yes, he was a student; and then they 
chatted about their studies, and wondered that 
they had never met before. Then she asked: 

“*And how do you get along, lvan ?’ 

“Oh, very well,’ answered he, cheerfully, 
‘and you?’ 

‘Oh,’ said she as bravely, ‘very well, and 
where do you live?’ 

“He started, hezitated, then answered: 

“‘T am just moving and have found no 
place yet.’ 

“And the little woman looking at him very 
closely, saw what she thought was a tear try- 
ing to get out from under his eyelid. She felt 
as if there were two trying to creep out from 
under her own, and she cried out: 

“ ‘Come, Ivan, there is something the mat- 
ter; itis not very well with you. Tell me,I 
am as your sister, tell me what is wrong.’ 

‘Then this great fellow was baby enough 
to break down and begin to sob—seating him- 
selfon the roadside.bank. The great tears 
trickled down and fell upon the silent earth. 

“The little woman waited until the sobs 
were done; only smoothed the drooping head 
—waited for him to speak. 

“*Oh, Madez!’ said he at last, ‘I ought not 
to be so childish, but Madez, I’ll tell you all at 
once, and then you will not wonder. I have 
no money—I have eaten nothing these two 
days, and I know not what I shall do or where 
I shall find bread. 

“«*Ts that all, Ivan, my boy ?’ said she. 

“ANY he cried, ‘is it not enough ?’ 

“*Tt might be worse,’ she answered, smiling, 
and bade him come home with her and she 
would give him a plan she had. It was soon 
told. She had enough so they could manage, 
if he would help; he could teach to make up 
what was wanted. He should have half her 
room and half her bread,‘ And,’ she cried, cheer- 
fully: ‘‘ ‘we shall come out all right after all.’ 

“At first he hesitated, it was so much for 
her todo. She would not hear to him and so 
it was decided. An oldshawlsoon divided the 
room in two parts, half the bedding was trans- 
ferred to one corner on the floor, for him. 
‘They were delighted with their arrangements. 
In the course of a week some pupils were 
found for him, and the two sat, gay as kings, 
over their crust and studies. He all gratitude, 
she radiant in doing good. How hard they 
studied. How much they did. They really 
laughed over their deprivations. She was 
growing proud of this new brother of hers; 
and he felt that this poor, plain, little ‘older 
sister’ must have something in common with 
the best angels ‘up there.’ 

“Some months passed, when one morning 
the landlady, with a very solemn face, stopped 
Madez as she was going out toclasses, and de- 
sired to speak with her. With a virtuously 
severe faceshe asked Madez if she was mar- 
ried. 

“‘Oh, dear, no!’ replied Madez, innocently. 

“*No?’ cried the old woman. ‘No! Then 
who is the man you live with up stairs 2” 

‘Poor, startled Madez explained; told their 
simple story from beginning to end. ‘Was it 
any harm?’ Oh! how scandalized that an- 
cient lady was! 

“Harm! what was the young woman think- 
ing of, had she no idea of virtue or decency! 

“ ‘But,’ explained Madez, ‘we do no wrong; 





he is as my brother, we are virtuous and de- 
cent.’ 

“*That may do to tell,’ sneered the woman. 

“Poor Madez’ face grew scarlet. How it 
pained her, poor little woman. 

“‘If we live apart,’ she cried, ‘we shall 
starve. What shall we do?’ 

“To? why go and get married like other 
orderly people,’ answered the old woman. 

“Ob, dear, we cannot marry,’ murmured 
Madez. 

“Then you must go to-morrow,’ was the 
answer. 

“Madez pleaded and explained, but the old 
woman was inexorable. ‘Marry or go,’ was 
the only answer. 

“Madez saw it was useless, and she went 
wearily up to the wretched little room to think. 
While she sat there thinking, Ivan came in. 
She told him theirnew trouble. He wasdumb 
with the weight of it at first, then he sprang 
up fierce, bitter, reckless,” 

““*Good by, Madez, dear, good, suffering, lit- 
tle sister. I am going.’ 

“Where, Ivan?’ she asked. 

“*To kill myself; it’s no use fighting the 
tiger any longer. Iam tired. I’ll go and end 
it.’ 

““Madez looked with those far-seeing eyes of 
hers, into the pale, reckless face of her broth- 
er, as she had grown to feel him. 

“ ‘Wait, Ivan,’ she said gently, ‘I have a 
plan.’ 

** ‘Can there be any plan? Oh, God, it is too 
much!’ moaned the boy, despairingly. 

“Ivan! how clearly her voice sounded in 
the miserable place, ‘Ivan, we will stay here, 
we will marry.’ 

‘Marry!’ Ivan sat upright and stared at 
the woman. ‘Marry! Madez youare mad. I 
could not marry you.’ 

“Madez rose, her face more resolute, her 
voice more clear, her eyes more far-away in 
their gaze. 

“ Yes,’ she returned, slowly, ‘you can and 
ycu will. You have a life before you, some 
great and noble work to do. Shall I not help 
you to the last, for you are no common clod, 
my brother. Listen! we will marry, this wo- 
man will be satisfied—do not interrupt me— 
we will continue our life here. You will finish 
your studies, you will graduate with honor, 
you will go home. Who will be the wiser of 
what I have done for you. I will destroy the 
proofs, I will live my life far from you, you 
shall marry whom you will, and who, in far- 
away Russia, shall say you nay. Not one. 
Ivan, rouse, be not sad-hearted, trust to me.’ 

“Ivan rose, scarce comprehending this dar- 
ing sister of his adoption. He cried, ‘No, no,’ 
in protest, but the woman’s stronger will pre- 
vailed. It was done as she said. 

“Oh, woman’s will! ob, woman’s might, 
when she acts from out the goodness of her 
angel side! Nothing daunts her; heart and 
soul and life are laid down calmly, bravely, 
that her aim may be fulfilled. If she errs—if 
she puts at defiance the rules of ‘rigid right,’ 
’tis always for the aim’s sake, not for her own 
self. Madez’ reasoning was faulty, it is -true. 
Quite against common law and order. Still 
was it not from a devotion to one she thought 
worthy of any sacrifiee she could make? 
Could you judge her harshly ? 

“In two years Ivan graduated with honor. 
The heart of Madez rejoiced over his success, 
and the day came for him togoaway. It was 
a sad and a happy day too. They sat togeth- 
er and talked of the hard years past and of the 
hopes of Ivan. Then they prayed, kneeling 
by his mean little pallet, and Ivan tried to say 
‘good-by,’ after he had said his heart’s full 
gratitude to her. Twice he began, then sink- 
ing down, with his head against the worn lit- 
tle shoulder of Madez, he wept like a child. 

“Oh, my sister, my brave, noble sister, 
where shall I ever find a friend like you. To 
you l owe all. May’our God bless and keep 
you, and make my whole after life expressive 
of what I owe to you.’ 

“‘By-and-by he was calm and then they said 
good-by. It was very lonely in the little room. 
Madez cried some lonely tears when the boy 
was gone, but she comforted herself, and may- 
be a sad little vanity came in her heart when 
she thought that she had made him what he 
was.’’ 

‘*There!” cried Carl, ‘do I not deserve cred- 
it as a story-teller?” 

“Assuredly,” returned I, “but is that all ?” 

“Why, yes, is that not enough; write it out, 
will you not?”’ answered Carl. 

“Your heroine’s tale would do to tell the 
world if the sequel of areal love match and 
marriage could be added; as it stands it 
would be a‘strange story’ to write,” demurred I. 

“That may be,” cried my friend, warmly, 
“but this was no love affair either real or false, 
simply a matter of friendship and necessity, 
and all the more heroic, in that it had no 
promptings from the side of human nature, 
that most often prompts to eccentric courses.” 

“Still the tale would sound strangely in 
Western society.” 

“Well, strange or not, ’tis a simple fact, and 
in keeping with the habit, well known here, 
of these Russians, to divide with each other 
according to their wants, to the last franc. 
This is, of course, a case extraordinary and 
known to but few. A fig for your sequel of a 
love affair; I’d rather know that some unsel- 
fish friendship still exists on earth. 





THANKSGIVING AT ST. LAWRENCE UNIVER- 
SITY. 


Dear JouRnNAL:—This town has just re- 
signed one of its fairest flowers to be trans- 
planted to Massachusetts soil. On the 26th, 
Miss Amy, only daughter of Rev. E. Fisher, 
D. D., President of Canton Theological School, 
was married to Mr. Irving Bigelow of Bos- 
ton. The ceremony took place at the house 
of the bride’s father. The parlors were filled 
with as many friends of the amiable and ac- 
complished young lady as the spacious dimen- 
sions would admit. The bride was becomingly 
attired in a rich blue silk of exquisite color, 
together with flowers whose sweetness and 
beauty were only equaled by this living rose- 
bud herself. er bridesmaid, Miss Nurse, 
of Salem, Mass., was daintily dressed in pale 
lemon color. Without any ability to go into 
details in matters of dress, I must say that 
the bride and groom, the bridesmaid and 
groomsman, (J. J. Weeks, of L. L,) as they 
stood within a recess festooned with ever- 
green and flowers, presented a beautiful group. 
The marriage ceremony was performed by the 
bride’s father, in a simple but impressive man- 
ner. A great number of elegant and costly 
gifts testified to the high esteem in which this 
fair girl was held by her friends and by the 
Faculty of the St. Lawrence University. 

The musty old authors in the Doctor’s li- 
brary must have been surprised as they looked 
down from the shelves. A happy spirit per- 
vaded the whole company, quite unlike the 
usual stiff, and ceremonious proceeding at 
weddings. This was due to the kind host and 
hostess, who know how to render their house 
delightfully enjoyable to guests. 

The day of the wedding was on preaching 
day at the Theological School, and the Doc- 
tor’s faithfulness to duty was in no degree in- 
terfered with by athing so important as the 
wedding and departure of his only daughter. 
He sandwiched the interesting ceremony be- 
tween two sermons by students. In the morn- 
ing before the wedding, he came up to the 
college and listened patiently while a youth 
solved the great problem of evil, and in the 
afternoon, after the bridal party had left, he 
came again and’as patiently heard the great 
principle of freedom demonstrated by another 
embryo preacher. I have no doubt the stu- 
dents, without much urging, would have ex- 
cused him from duty that day. Perhaps he 
thought otherwise, as he did not give them a 
chance. The faithful and honored President 
set them an example they cannot easily forget. 

Thanksgiving day was observed at the Uni- 
versity by religious exercises in the Chapel in 
the morning, followed by a dinner, at which 
the Faculty, the students and invited guests 
were present. After an excellent dinner, a 
few hours were devoted to intellectual feast. 
A Massachusettslady, a member of the Theo- 
logical School, bad the honor of responding to 
the University toast. Modesty forbids my 
pen from saying more on that subject. The 
evening was passed with music, games and so- 
cial pleasures by a large number who were far 
from their homes. 

From some extracts which I have seen, ta- 
ken from Dr. Clarke’s book, I am confident 


that this University, where both sexes pursue | 


the same curriculum, can present facts opposed 
to his theory, that difference of sex interferes 
with the physical ability of young women to 
compete in a collegiate course with young 
men without injury to the health of the form- 
er, Every experience here is against that 
theory. Yours truly, L. H. 
Canton, N. Y. Nov. 28, 1873. 
HUMOROUS. 

Money is very tight, said a thief who was 
trying to break open a ban vault. 

If you wish to travel cheaply, patronize those 
railroads which advertise to carry their pas- 
sengers through “without change.” 

A physician was badly hurt the other day by 
the caving in of a well upon him. He should 
have attended to the sick, and let the well 
alone. 

Why are coals the most contradictory articles 
known to commerce !—Because, when pur- 
chased, instead of going to the buyer, they go 
to the cellar. : 

An old negro woman was heard to exclaim : 
“Thomas Jefferson, you and James Madison 
come into the house, and bring Abe Lincoln 
along with you, or I’ll reach for you, suah!” 

Why, asked a governess of her little charge, 
do we ask God to give us our daily bread? 
Why don’t we ask for four days, or five days, 
or a week? ‘We want it fresh,” replied the 
ingenious child. 

A London newsboy, having strayed int Sur- 
rey, was brought before a justice of the peace 
on some petty charge. “Where do youlive?” 
asked the justice. ‘‘With mother,” said the 





boy. 'Wheredoesshelive?” ‘‘With father.’ 
“Where does he live?’ “Athome.’’ “Where 
is their home*” roared the justice. ‘“That’s 


where I’m from, old man,” replied the boy, 
winking at the judge. The young rascal was 
told to ‘go back there,’’and he went. 

Nothing satisfies some people so quickly as 
an explanation of some ind. At least it so 
seemed when a Detroit woman, who was told 
by her grocer the price of a pound of butter, 
exclaimed, in amazement, ‘Thirty-two cents !” 
“Yes’m” he replied, witha blandsmile. “You 
see, the grocers can’t carry much of a reserve, 
and we can’t turn our collaterals at a sacrifice. 
If the government calls in the bonds due in 1874, 
and the imports of bullion tend to ease the 
money market a little, butter must find its lev- 
el, with everything else. Butter is very pan- 
icky just now, but I think the worst is over.” 
She paid the money without further growling. 





Two Irishmen engaged in peddling pechages 
ng | 


of linen bought an old mule to aid in carry 
the bundles. Each would ride a while, or “ride 
and fle,”as the saying is. One day the Irish- 
man who was on foot got close to the heels of 
his muleship, when he received a kick on one 
of his shins. To be revenged, he picked up a 
stone and hurled it at the mule, but by acci- 
dent struck his companion on the back of his 
head. Seeing what he had done, he stopped 
and began to groan and rub his shin. The 
man on the mule turned and asked, ‘‘What’s 
the matter?” ‘The cratur’s kicked me,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Be jabers,” said the other, “he’s did 
the same to me on the back of me head.” 

A Scotch minister, who had not been paid 
promptly by his parishioners, one Sabbath 
morning as he was entering church met one of 
the most wealthy of his flock, and asked the 
loan of a sovereign. It was willingly given 
him, and he put it in his pocket, preached a 
capital sermon, and on coming from the pulpit 


handed the ideftical coin to the man from | 


whom he had borrowed it. ‘“Why,’’ exclaimed 
the lender, ‘“‘you have not used the money at 
all.” “It has been of great service to me, nev- 


ertheless,” replied the parson; ‘‘I always preach | 


so much better when I have money in my 
pocket.” The hint was taken, and the balance 
of his salary was got together the following 
afternoon. 

When Rev. Newman Hall was in Oberlin, 
O., he was the guest of President Fairchild, 
and the morning after his arrival he sent his 
boots below, supposing the mai1-servant would 
clean them as servants do in England. They 
were not returned to him when the bell called 
him to the breakfast room, and he appeared in 
his toilet slippers. President Fairchild noticed 
this, and he also noticed a pair of strange boots 
in a strange place. He would probably have as 
soon thought ot asking the kitchen-maid to 


verify a quotation for him as to black his visit- | 


or’s boots, and so he blacked them himeelf. 
The Oberlin 7imes in narrating this anecdote 
divertingly adds: “This is only another cir- 
cumstance confirming the truth that no man, 
whether his station be high or low,ever comes 
to Oberlin but that in departing he carries 
with him, in some form or other, more or less 
of the native polish of the place.” 


~ WONDERFUL ~ 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 





DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 





Cali Early. Send for Price List. 
eo 
Musical Presents! 

Finely Bound! Useful! Entertaining ! | 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS.....+.....00.0-000. $2.00 
LIFE OF GOTTSCHALK............+..000000. 1.50 
‘IFE OF BEETHOVEN...:s++-++e...+.cee ee 2:00 
vee 2,00 

sae 

eo 1.75 

1.75 
1-75 | 

1.75 









M 

MENDELSSOHN’'S LETTERS.... - 1.76 | 
POLKO'S SKETCHES............ we 1.75 
EHLERT’S LETTERS ON MUSIC “150 


RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC....... ...... 1.50 
MOOKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. .. 6.00 
GARDNER'S MUSIC OF NATURE........... 5: 

CHOPIN'S MAZURKAS AND WALTZES... 5.00 
GEMS OF STRAUSS..,..... Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00 


ORGAN AT HOME......... 3.00; 4.00 
MUSICAL TREASURE..... o 3.00; 4.00 
WREATH OF GEMS....... “ 3.00; 4.00 
MOORE’S IRISH MELO- 

ee 6 3.00; “ 4.00 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG * 3.00; “ 4.00 
OPERATIC PEARLS....... “ 800; “ 4,00 
SILVER CHORD............ “ 3,00; “ 4,00 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 

BORGER, co cccccesesceocecoce sed 8.00; * 4,00 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. ,....  “ 3.00; “ 400 
HOME CIRCLE, Vols. I, II, IIL. ea. 3.00; © 4,00 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 


HEAD QUARTERS 


LAMPS. 


Tux Rea GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


Largest Size........cecceceees $5.00, 
Common Size.........-.++.+- 4.50, 
All Complete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A full line of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
Br Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 
This is a book full of romantic incident and instrac- 
| tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger ; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 





1.75 | 


Street, Indianapolis, In Sent by mai! on receipt of 
| price. Agents wanted. 
| 30—14t 

LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 

| are Invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
| charge, respecting the poe or pros ive condi- 
| tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this elty, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 

| ery town and village within a large radius of the wt 4 

| to whom, if called u to do #0, we should have li 

erty to refer. Weciaim that the carefulness of our 

work has not been surpareed ; neither have its peatnese 

| and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 

| der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to plain that we have not 

| been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER, Dentistes 

(Over BuTTERICK’s PatTERS Rooms), 
| 144 Tremont Street, Besten, Mase 


Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 

| ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 

| Price by mail, cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN.JACKSON & Co. 
| July DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


| ‘ 

_ Woman’s Medical College 
} OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, corne 
| Sib 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 
| Students of this school can attend the clinics 

sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ang 
| the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
| ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
| seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sece 

| retary of the Faculty, 


| Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128s d Av New York City 
ly Jan. 3 
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and Workshop. 


4 Pras <a 
* DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 














| DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


| So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
| 718 Washington Street. 


| Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
| such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 





| Mercantile Saving Institution. 


N? 3887 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Ph All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of depositors. 
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- MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THR EvRoPEAN PLAN, 


17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will he be 


wall faralshed sleeping epartmeats. Sep. 90. 
HAGAN’S 
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Magnolia Balm 


A PEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


| Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 


feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatiycue, and Excitement. Heals * 
and removes ail Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 


and unsightly spots, Drives away Tau, Freckles, and 
Suvburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


’ Sold by all Drugwist and Faucy Stores, Depo& 
63 Park Place, New York. ; 
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| which end in material things, and help build 
| a temple of Justice, whose foundation shall be 
—_— ' so broad, and its superstructure so high, that 

Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Dec. 13,1873. | under it all women shall be secure in every 
“Bacm subscriber will find the date at which his sub- | right before the law, which is now accorded 


expires on his paper. When he pays his an- to men. 

peal subecription changed u | 
his receipt. ‘ons a beateatneh seas | Not again for a hundred years can this his- 
NOTICE. | toric day be kept, and never again can we 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | have such an opportunity to add the force of 


i f the Woman’s JouRNAL, for sale by | ‘ Justice, to 
wi and . ,» third door north of the Post-office, | those century-old great blows for 
on Fifth Street. | those which are to-day leveled against the 


—_— 1 j ; 
Woman Suffrage Association at | Same oppression. 
pillesuiphie. T00 Arch Soon hee copies of the | “Up now for freedom! not in strife 
Wouan's Jouanat for sale. Like that your sterner fathers saw— 
The awful waste of human life— 
The glory and the guilt of war. 
But break the chain, the yoke remove, 
And smite to earth Oppression’s rod, 
With those mild arms of Truth and Love, 
Made mighty through the living God.’ 
L. 8. 


Woman's Journal. 




















AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the WomAN'’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JourRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the | 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman | 
Suffrage isearnestly requested to obtain subscribers 
Address, Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 








WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


We congratulate the friends of Woman Suf- 
a hE NT PE RA I frage upon the almost unanimous choice of 
ORGANIZE ! ORGANIZE i! four women on the School Committee, of Bos- 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- | ton, at the election last Wednesday, viz.: Miss 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- | Abbie W. May, of Ward Six ; Mrs. Ann Ade- 
ly requested to form, in their toWn without delay, a | line Badger, of Ward Nine; Mrs. Lucretia 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, | Crocker, of Ward Eleven, and Mise Lucia W. 
composed of member: who will sign the following ar- | Peabody, of Ward Fourteen. The wife of 
ticle of a-sociation : | Rev. A. J. Patterson received quite a number 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State | 0° votes in the last named ward. 


of of all political parties, believing that Woman ; - 
Suffrage tere eae political issue, do hereby organize |_ The votes cast for School Committee, which 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL | is composed of two members for each ward, 


CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement | was as follows: 




















’ > cl | WARD 81x. 
morsl!y and politically, by the systematic circulation of | Joseph Willard........ ae 100 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, | \Ovf.'w. May......... 755 | Andrew Cushing..... 45 
and ially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- as ey wees. 5 Wes 187 

= tis ’ | Be ©. J. MOD Reccccese amuel Wells........ 7 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help- | ‘Aun Adeline Badger. ..628 | 
ing to defeat its opponents. j WARD ELEVEN. 

} inesetie gone: sotene pt Georne 7 y Tisbels. ay 
| Edwar . Kinsley. ... $87 v. A. A, Minor.... 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S TEA PARTY. | WARD FOURTEEN. 
| Lucia M. Peabody......848 | John Kneeland......586 
The women of New England who believe that, 7 p Moran...... Georgé Frost... 36 






“TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION IS | Samuel T. Cobb . Patterson... 38 
TYRANNY,” and that our forefathers were justified | Charles E. Miles....... 
in resisting despotic power by throwing the tea into| Thus, in Wards Eleven and Fourteen, the 
Boston Harbor, hereby invite the men and women of | lady candidates lead their tickets, and have 
New England to unite with them in celebrating the | pooeived uver a hundred votes more than any 
Une Hundredth Anniversary of that event, in Fan- , ether candidate. 


euil Hall, on MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVE- | : 
NING, DEC. 15, from 4 to9P.m. Tea and simple In Lynn, Margaret A. Whipple was elected 


refreshments will be provided; also Music. COL. T | a member of the School Committee at Large 
W. HIGGINSON will preside. WENDELL PHIL- | for three years. If women are competent to 
LIPS will deliver the opening address at 4 P. M. | govern our schools, how is it that they are con- 
To be followed by MARY A. LIVERMORE, “ef sidered incompetent to vote ? 

ak akan §. Gaelnae, ie a : Itis worthy of notice that all of these ladies 
BLACKWELL, MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, | received the undivided Temperance vote. 
REV. DR. BARTOL, ELIZABETH K. CHURCH- | a wae o> 
ILL, BRONSON ALCOTT, and others. 

MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE will read an appro- 
priate poem. There will be vocal and instrumental 
music by ANNA GRANGER DOW, MISS HATTIE 
ROBINSON and other distinguished musicians. 

Letters will be read from HON. GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM CURTIS, L. MARIA CHILD, egg success.” 
STUART PHELPS, ABBY KELLY FOSTER, &c. . P 

Doors open at 3 P.M. Adwission to the hall 25, Thus are driven away the bugbears which 
cents. Refreshments 25 cents. The proceeds will be | have frightened timid people, and thus are an- 
devoted, by the New England Woman Suffrage As- | swered the objections of those who doubted. 
sociation, to securing for Woman the application of | The newspapers should chronicle the fact, and 
the principle which made the Tea Party, a hundred | it should be accepted as proof, just as four 
SINS ene eS Hane ey years successful trial of any other principle es- 

ia Cealmeimiadied aeiiininiiinda | tablishes its claim. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. Our Legislative bodies should, this winter, 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association | aecept the testimony of Governor Campbell, 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in WEYMOUTH, and take the first step necessary to secure to 
at LINCOLN HALL, on Saturday afternoon and | women everywhere the right to vote. 1.8. 


AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 


The late message of Gov. J. A. CAMPBELL 
of Wyoming, pronounces the exercise of the 
right of suffrage by women, in that Territory, 
after four years of trial, “AN UNQUALIFIED 








evening, Dec. 13, at 2 30 and 3.30 P. m. } 
Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Mariana | Na PES OE 
T. Folsom, Margaret W. Campbell, and others are ex- CAN A MARRIED WOMAN BE POSTMASTER? 








pected to speak. | > 
Admission free. The public are respectfully invit- | Hon. George F. Hoar has requested the ap- 
ed to attend. | pointment of Mrs. Harriet A. Poland, the wife 





| of the present incumbent, as postmaster in 
| North Brookfield. Mr. Poland has for some 
| time been incapacitated by illness from per- 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


—S 


a 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION, in TAUNTON, on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 16, at 7.30, and Wednesday | 
afternoon and evening, Dec, 17, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. m. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. | 
Blackwell, Margaret W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, | 
and others, are expected. | 

Admission Free. The public are respectfully in- | 
vited to attend. 





SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL AND THE KEN- 
NETT FUND. 


All persons who made pledges, either at the 
Festival for the Kennett Fund, or at the Annu- 
al Meeting, and which still remain unpaid, 
are requested to forward the same to this office, 
at their earliest convenience. 





THE TEA PARTY. 


From all sides we have cheering indications 
that the Celebration we prorose for the first 
successful resistance to taxation without rep- 
resentation, will be worthy of that event and 
ofthis hour. The glory of the past, the needs 
of the present and the hope of the future will 
each find its claim fully made a:.d welcomed. 

The old veterans in the Anti slavery cause 

have been invited, and those of them who are | 
able will be present. The Woman Suffrage 
workers, from every New Engiand State, are 
expected to be there to give force to the facts 
that the property now owned by women and 
taxed, is more than tiie whole colony of Mas- 
sachusetts was worth, in 1773, and that the 
number of women in the state to-day is greater 
than was its whole population then. 
* If the case, a hundred years ago, required 
such vigorous resistance, such heroic treat- 
ment, much more does the greater injustice to 
woman, now, demand at the hands of every 
Man and woman just such determined resis- 
tance as makes this day worth celebrating. 

Come then, people of New England, from 
every State. Lveave the toil and the care, 





forming the duties of the office, and they have 
been acceptably discharged by his wife. The 
postmaster-general has objected to the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Poland on the ground that because 
she is a married woman she is unable to give a 
valid official bond; but Mr. Hoar contends that 
in Massachusetts, at least, there is no force in 
that objection, since the laws of this State au- 
thorize married women to make valid contracts 
relating to their separate property or their sep- 
arate business, trade or employment. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS OUR POLITICAL SUPE- 
RIOR. 


In the United States House of Representa- 
tives on the 8th inst., Mr. Maynard of Tennes- 
see, from the Committee on Rules, reported a 
bill removing all disabilities imposed and re- 
maining on any person by the 38d section of 
the 14th article of the amendments to the Con. 
stitution, and substituting for the iron-clad 
oath the modified oath now administered to 
persons from whom disabilities have been re- 
moved. 


Mr. Lawrence asked whether, under that 
law, Jefferson Davis might not obtain a seat 
in either House? 

Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts inquired whether 
the Committee on Rules had a right to report 
such An act of general legislation ? 

The speaker doubted very much whether 
that committee had the right to report it, ex- 
cept under a call. 

Mr. Hoar said he would not insist on the 
point. 

Mr. Maynard moved to suspend the rules, 
and to receive and pass the bill. 

In reply to Mr. Lawrence's question, he said 
the late President of the Southern Confederacy 
might, as well as the Vice-President, have a 
seat in either house, provided the people think 
proper to send him. 

Mr. Butler said he would not object to the 
bill, if examined by and reported from a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Maynard said it was the unanimous re- 
port of the committee. 


The bill was then passed by a vote of 141 to 
29. 

Thus, by a large vote in the House, Jeffer- 
son Davis, who, a few years ago, as a punish- 
ment for hig great crime of treason against the 
government, bad his vote taken away, and was 
thus degraded to the political level of women, 
is now so far relieved from his disability. If 
the Senate, as it no doubt will, should concur 
with the vote of the House, then Jefferson Da- 


woman. 


their hands for the sake of our soldiers, who 





| 
| 





day and all night to furnish sanitary supp‘ies 


till the long war was over, have petitioned | 
| the Secretaries, the President, and, in fact, every p+ r- | 


Congress and State Legislatures for the right 
to vote every year since, and every year they 
have been refused. 

The Philadelphia Press of the 8th inst. has 
the following editorial : 

DECEMBER 16, 1873. 

One hundred years from that day the Boston 
people hurled the taxed tea into Boston har- 
bor, and the cry went forth from New England 
to Georgia, “The cause of Boston is the cause 
of all.” On the anniversary of that day the 
people of Pennsylvania will exercise the suv- 
ereign right of voting for the new Constitution, 
framed and adopted by their uwn delegates, 
chosen in accordance with a call for a Conven- 
tion by a majority of 258,149. 

The Press does not even remember that the 
women are any part of the people of that great 
State. And Congress, putting its foot on all 
women, lifts Jefferson Davis above them. 
Are women willing to have it so ? L. 8. 





THE SHAME OF ST. LOUIS LEGALIZED. 


A majority of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri have decided that the ordin- 
ance of the city of St. Louis, licensing houses 
of prostitution, is constitutional. The judges 
who made this infamous decision should be 
impeached, and every respectable woman in 
the State of Missouri should petition the Leg- 
islature for the recognition of her right of Suf- 
frage. The Enfranchisement of Woman is the 
only measure that can save our nation from 
the downward path which leads to ruin. 

H. B. B. 


- - -_—<—-— - 


SHALL THE WOMEN OF UTAH BE DIS- 
FRANCHISED! 


The infamous ‘‘Utah Bill” passed in the 
United States Senate, last winter, but defeated 
by our friends in the House of Representatives, 
has been again introduced into the Senate by 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, with an urgent 
appeal for its speedy passage. This bill not 
only would deprive the women of Utah of the 
ballot, which they now possess, but would sub- 
ject the women of all the Territouries,in ex- 
press terms, to the provisions of the English 
Common Law “as it existed before the Declar- 
ation of Independence.’ It would deprive 
every married woman in the Territories of ail 
her rights of person, property, children and 
earnings, and would make her a slave in the 
custody of her husband. We cannot believe 
that Congress will perpetrate such an outrage 
upon the women of America, as to permit the 
passage of this infamous bill. H. B. B. 


HEEB POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


Do you want to know why politics are cor- 
rupt? Because they do not represent the 
average virtue and intelligence of the people. 
Read the following account of the recent Dem- 
ocratic Caucus in Ward Five, Boston, which 
we copy from the daily Globe. How can the 
stream rise higher than its fountain ? 

The Democrats of Ward Five assembled in caucus, 
last evening, in the school room on Harrison avenue, 
and were called to order at 74 o'clock, by the Chair- 
man of the Ward Committee, Thomas J. Callahan. 
Any per-on who has ever attended a Democratic cau- 
cus in Ward five, knows the difference between calling 
the meeting to order and the meeting coming to order 
when calied. As soon as Mr. Callahan ascended the 
table a perfect how] went up from the crowd which 
threatened to demolish the substantial structure which 
serves the city as a schoo] house and ward room. Af. 
ter the din had lasted about ten minutes, the Hon. 
George A. Shaw was declared elected permanent 
Chairman of the meeting, but as one-half of the crowd 
protested, it was fully a querter of an hour before any 
thing could be heard. Finally Mr. Shaw made a 
speech, addressing the assembly as “Gentlemen of 
Ward Five,” but beyond that he could not be heard 
outside the railing. One-half of the meeting shouted 
out that he was not «lected, while the other as per- 
sistently asseverated that he was, and in the midst of 
the confusion gouror five of tae ward wire-pullers 
kept making motions, which were voted on affirma- 
tively or negatively, as was the humor of the rabble 
which stood on the benches, around the walls, and 
leaned over the railing. 

It was evident frm the outset that the worst ele 
ments of the South Cove had been stirred up, and a 
few of the respectable citizens, who had come to the 
caucus to cast their ballots, went home in disgust, pro- 
nouncing the meetinga farce. Three Secretaries were 
appointed, as followa: Daniel T. Coughlin, Patrick H. 
Hallinan and Austin O’ Meally, and a motion that each 
candidate for Common Council be allowed a repre- 
sentative inside the President’s domain was carried, 
or at least the Chairman decided that those in its fa- 
vor could emit the largest volume of sound. 

The Chairman was instructed to examine the ballot- 
boxes and see ifany ballots were there concealed, and 
after these preliminaries had been disposed of, the 
polls were opened and the balloting began. Scarcely, 
however, had the first vote been cast than some per- 
son on the floor, made a motion to adjourn, and the 
Chairman decided that the motion was not in order. 
This decision caused a howl, which lasted about five 
minutes, and about fifty motions were made, the moy- 
ers addressing the chair, as ‘““Mr. Moderator,” ‘Mr. 





Chairman,” “Mr, President,” and “Mr. Shaw,” in suc. | 


vis will become the political superior of every 


The loyal women, who took their lives in | 


cession. About this time the police force was increas- 


ed, and the wisdom of the movement was evident from 


the increase in the noise and confusion around the | 


sympathy and regard found expression in ‘an 
address by Frank W. Bird, full of genuine feel- 


ballot-boxes. A fellow by the name of Coughlin, who | ing. Frank B. Sanborn contributed an origi- 
had been elected one of the Secretaries by a crowd, of | 24! poem which will be found on our first page. 
which he is the acknowledged leader, stood up on the | We are at a loss whether most to congratulate 


President's chair and tried to address the meeting, but | Warrington and his wife, who have such sin- 


was declared out ef order by the Chairman. He per- | 


| 


sisted in pressing his point until he became, in the eyes 
of even his own followers, a nuisance, and the Chair- 
man directed an officer to remove him from the hall 








The policeman took him in charge, and talked with | 
him, but although he repeated his attempts five or six | 
times during the evening, at one time even going 80 | 
far as to attempt to strike the Chairman, the half-doz- | 
en officers did not dare to remove him, as every time 


p | 
they attempted to do .o the crowd outside rushed to- 


nursed in hospital and camp, who worked all | wards the railing and made unmistakable demonstra- | 


| 


tions of violence. | 
The polls were closed at nine o'clock and the tellers, | 


son who could get inside the enclosure started to count | 
the votes. The mirth of the crowd outside increased, 
and a set of farcical motions and resolutions were put | 
of which the following are samples: “I move that we 
appropriate $10,000 for the relief of the deserving | 
poor of the city;"’ “I motion that George A. Shaw | 
sing the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ with variations ;" “I | 
move that we form a company for the purpose of 
taking possession of Cuba; some person moved, as 
an amendment, that a committee be appointed to pur- 
chase eggs, although he did not state for what purpose. 
Mr. Shaw came before the meeting again and was 
greeted with a torrent of motions. Mr. McCarthy 
moved the previous question. Chairman: ‘There is 
no question.”” Mr. McCarthy: “I move tien that we 
have one.” Somebody, whose name could not be 
heard, moved as an amendment that the meeting con- | 
sider the propriety of going across the street with the 
Chairman; this was seconded all over the house. 
About half the meeting here went over to Harry Wal- 
cott’s, and when they came back it was evident that in | 
proportion as their spirits increased, the chances for 
order were visibly diminished. 

At the ta"les where the votes were being counted 
rows were of frequent occurrence, and no five minutes 
passed without asquabble. Several bunches of tick- 
ets were discovered on the opening of the boxes, but 
some person always snatched them up and scattered 
them eo that the fraud could not be detected. Mr. 
Shaw presided over the counting, and tried to preserve 
even a semblance of decency, but as the teilers and 
Secretaries, with one exception, were rowdies of the 
roughest kind, this was impossible. Three policemen 
were stationed by the Chairman, and this alone saved 
him from personal violence, as one of the roughs tried 
to strike him while in the hands of an officer. Outside 
the rgiling, the scene was one which was calculated 
to inspire but little respect for the purity of the bal- 
lot-box. Every time a dispute arose, the rabble rush- 
ed towards the entrance, and on one or two occasions 
knives and pisto!s were in readiness for action. 

At eleven o’clock the policemen cleared the hall and 
took possession of the building, while the fight inside 
continued in all its fury. Bailots were stuffed into 
the tellers’ pockeis, and otherwise disposed of, and a 
scene of the wildest and most fiendish aspect prevail- 
ed. The caucus was then transferred to the Fourth 
Station on La Grange atreet, whither the crowd fol- | 
lowed, hooting, yelling and cheering, so that people 
who happened to be passing on the streets thought 
that a lunatic asylum had been broken open and the 
inmates turned loose on the city. The tellers took 
possession of a room in the station-house, and at 124 
o'clock closed their labors, the result of which will be 
found in another column. 

Thus closed one of the most disgraceful scenes ever 
witnessed In Boston politics, and the good people of 
Ward Five pray anxiously that a time may come when 
rowdyism will cease to rule the destinies of the ward 
in municipal elections. 

These men are the political superiors of ev 
ery woman in Massachusetts, as well as of | 
those in ward five. All women obey laws and | 
pay taxes. They are as much interested in | 
good government as are men. Yet their laws | 
are framed, their taxes are levied and expend- 





| ed by men who are selected in the primary | 





| 


| we have our husbands and sons take part in 


meetings of the respective parties. Now if. 
the women of Ward Five were legal voters, | 
does anybody suppose that such a caucus as | 
the above could ever be held? Or if held, 
does anyone suppose that its nominees could | 
ever be elected? The mere facts, printed and 
circulated as a campaign document, would so 
shock and disgust the tastes and principles of 
women that they would defeat any candidate 
who would condescend to accept such a nomi- 
nation. 

Our opponents say: ‘Would you have your 
wife and daughter take part in such scenes as 
this? ‘“Wé answer, God forbid! Nor would 


them. What we want is to make sueh scenes 
impossible. Weseek to reform the caucus 
system. We seek to civilize politics by enlist- 
ing the social sympathy and co-operation of 
women. These primary meetings, be it re- 
membered, are purely voluntary. They have 
10 legal sanction or validity. The respecta- 
ble, law-abiding Democrats of Ward Five (and 
such there are) can call another caucus if they 
will. To-day they are overslaughed by foreign 
ruffianism ; they submit because the case seems 
hopeless. Such a caucus as is described above 
would make the presence of women impossi- 
ble. But no party could succeed which should 
insult and virtually expel one half of its own | 
members from its primary meeting. There- 
fore Woman Suffrage would necessitate a rad- 
ical reformation of the caucus system. Noth- 
thing but the presence of women will effect 
this. Lucy Stone says truly that “there is no 
other name given under heaven, amoung men, 
whereby this nation can be saved politically, 
but the name of Woman.’’ H. B. B. 





THE SILVER WEDDING. 


The silver wedding of William S. and Har- 
riet H. Robinson, which took place at Malden, 
last week, was a complete success in every res- 
pect. Notwithstanding the cold and stormy 
weather, their hospitable home was crowded 
with friends whose affection manifested itself 











in presents amounting to $5000,and whose 


cere well-wishers or the numerous friends 
who so gracefully expressed their affection. 
H. B, B. 


WOMAN'S TEA PARTY IN NEW YORK. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Society 
have issued the following appeal to the tax 
paying women of New York: 

Sisters :—You are earnestly requested to 
unite with us in a mass meeting, to be held at 
Union League Theater, 26th Street and Madi-* 
son Avenue, on the Centennial of the “Bos- 
ton Tea Party,” Tuesday evening, Dec. 16, 


| 1873, to protest against the Tyranny of Tax- 


ation without Re presentation. 

One hundred years ago, our ancestors pre- 
cipitated a rebellion by refusing to pay a tax 
on tea, imposed against their will. At the 


| end of a century, 20,000,000 of their daughters 


are suffering precisely the same wrong ; taxa- 
tion without representation; and it behooves 
us,as their descendants, to demand that the 
freedom for which our forefathers struggled 
shall be given to us also! And to demand of 
right that the coming Centennial of “American 
Independence” shall find us enfranchised, or 
freed from taxation and responsibility to a 
government which denies us personality and 
citizenship. Cremence S. LozieEr, Pres. 
Littre Devereux Bake, Sec. 





WOMAN POLITICAL SUFFRAGE CLUB OF 
TER. 


WORCES 


An adjourned meeting of the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage was held on the Ist inst., at 
Room No. 6, Mechanic’s Hall,with Major W. T. 
Harlow in the Chair. The Rev. Henry Blanch- 
ard, from the Committee to draw up a Consti- 
tution,reported the following : 

Article 1. Any person may become a mem- 
ber of this Club by signing the pledge. 

Article 2. The officers of this Association 
shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer. They shall be 
elected by ballot, shall hold office for one year, 
shall discharge the usual duties of their of 
fices, and, together, shall form au Executive 
Committee for the general management of the 
business of the Club. 

Article 3. This Constitution may be amend- 
ed at avy meeting of the Club by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting, provided 
publ notice through the daily newspapers 
shall have been given at least one week pre- 
vious to such meeting. 

The report of the Committee was accepted. 
Upon the subject of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution quite a lively debate arose. Mr. Steph- 
en S. Foster wanted the pledge more definite. 
He believed Suffrage was a right and a para- 
mount right. He could not act with those 
who supported the opponents of Woman’s 
right to the ballot. No other issue was as im- 
portant as this. 

Mr. Blanchard was so desirous of admitting 
Woman to the Suffrage, that he wanted to get 
an organization broad enough to include allin 
favor of it. A contingency might easily arise 
when one would feel it his duty to support an 
anti-suffragist for office. 

Mr. J. A. Howland pleaded for liberty of 
opinion in this matter. He would support for 
office those who were in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, but he would not pledge himself to do 
so at all hazards. There were other issues. 

Mr. L. Cherrington wanted to organize first, 
and to settle this point afterwards. 

Mr. Foster thought that no man could be 
honest and oppose this movement. He could 
not find a mart in this city who would take the 
platform and oppose it. 

A lady agreed with Mr. Foster. She thought 
the friends of the cause ought not to vote at 
all when they could not vote for its support- 
ers. 

Mr. F. W. Cherrington hoped a firm stand 
would be taken in this matter. 

Mr. Blanchard said that we all knew that 
many men were conscientiously opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, thinking that its results 
would be disastrous, and where there was one 
man there were three women of this mode of 
thinking. He could not stigmatize such per- 
sons as Criminals. Wemight be satisfied with 
the sentiments of Mr. and Mrs. Blackwell on 
this point. Noone was more deeply interested 
in this cause than they, but they took no such 
radical view as had been advanced here. 

Mr, Foster’s motion, which was to amend 
the pledge by striking out the phrase, ‘‘Believ- 
ing that Woman Suffrage is a subject of vital 
importance,” and inserting in its stead, “Be- 
lieving that the ballot is the natural right of 
Woman, and to withhold it is a crime,” was 
put, and carried by a vote of eighteen to two. 

Mr. Blanchard protested against this action, 
since the names already obtained had not been 
signed to any such pledge as this. 

After some further discussion the motion 
was reconsidered and was lost by a vote of 
twelve to nine. The Constitution, as reported, 
was then adopted. A Committee consisting 
of the Rev. Henry Blanchard, Mrs. F. M. Ba- 
ker, and Miss Sarah F, Earle, was appointed 
to bring in a list of names for officers of the 
Club at the next meeting. Mr. Harlan re- 
ported the following names as a Committee to 
circulate a petition praying Congress to grant 
‘the right of voting in presidential elections to 
women, and the Legislature to remove their 
restrictions in State elections by a Constitu- 
tional Amendment: Mrs. Ruth A. Marble, 
Mrs, F. M. Baker, Mrs. Alfred Wyman, Mrs. 
S.-C. Earle, Miss Ruth C. Thompson, Miss 
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Sarah F. Earle, Mrs. Gustavus B. Stearns, 
Mrs. Harrison Bliss, Miss Sarah E. Wall, Mrs. 
John Hammond and Mrs. Wheelock. The 
meeting then adjourned, to meet at the same 
place on the evening of Dec. 15. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
HAVERBILL. 


A meeting of those interested in organizing 
a “Woman Suffrage Political Club,” was held 
Dec. 1, in this city. 

The meeting was called to order by Thomas 
S. Bailey, and Mrs. C. H. Hill was chosen Sec- 
retary. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a list of officers for the permanent organ- 
ization of the Club,who subsequently reported 
the following names, which were accepted. 

President, A. J. Hoyt. 

Vice-Presidents, E. G. Woodward, Mrs. A. 
G. Huse, Mrs. C. H. Hill. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Drury, M. D. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss C. M. Learn- 
ard. 

Executive Committee, Rev. Mr. Sweetser, 
E. C. Dubois, T. S. Bailey, frank Endicott, | 
Mrs. A. J. Tewksbury, Mrs. S. A. Newell, 
Mrs. E. G. Woodward. 

It was voted that the Vice-Presidents be a 
committee to draft a Constitution for the Club. 





Also, that the Executive Committee look up a | 
suitable place for future meetings, and report | 
at the next meeting. 

Adjourned to two weeks. 

The members of this Club ure in earnest, 
and having put their hands to the plow will 
not look back. Many persons have announced 
their intention to join our Club, and we hope 
soon to double our present number. Of course 
we expect an occasional sneer, even from very 





respectable people, and we feel like replying, 
“Tf this council or this work be of men it 
will come to naught, but if it be of God ye 
cannot overthrow it.” 
Ciara LEARNARD, 
Cor. Secretary. 


Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 7. 


sa + meee -- 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. | 


We are in receipt of letters from several per- | 
sons questioning the accuracy of our state- 
ment that suffrage was designed to be one of 
the topics of discussion, at the Congress, and 
that Miss Anthony was invited to attend it. 
We have taken pains to ascertain the exact 
facts of the case; they confirm our statement 
in both particulars; these facts are as follows: 

1. The list of subjects to be considered was 
written out by Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, with the 
full concurrence of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and it was intended to cover the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage by the phrases ‘““Wo- 
man’s place in Government” and “Law as it 
affects Woman.” At the time when it was 
first voted to call a Congress, several members 
and one or two officers of Sorosis expressed a 
desire that Suffrage should not be allowed 
much time, giving as a reason that the nu 
merous Suffrage Conventions and Societies af- 
forded ample opportunities for the discussion 





of that branch of the subject. Learning this, | 
Mrs. Wilbour brought the question before the | 
Committee, at the meeting when it was first | 
voted to call the Congress. After a full dis- | 
cussion the Committee voted unanimously | 
that Woman Suffrage should have its place | 
upon the list of questions and its recognition | 
by the Congress along with the other ques- | 
tions of interest to Woman, and Miss East- | 
man was invited to read a paper on that sub- | 
ject. 

2. The Woman’s Congress was originated 
by a self-created Committee of ladies, mem- | 
bers of Sorosis, who were not responsible to 
any one outside of themselves. They began | 
by sending a prospectus of their plan entitled | 
“The Messenger” to such persons as they de- | 
sired to unite with themselves in signing the | 
Call. Miss Anthony, as we understand, did | 
not receive a copy of the Messenger and was | 
not invited to sign the Call, nor did her name | 
appear among the 150 names attached to it. | 
Many other ladies who are active in public 
movements, did not receive a copy of the 
Messenger. But Miss Anthony did receive a | 
copy of the Call with an invitation to be pres- 


WOMAN'S ANTI-TAX LEAGUE OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


The following formal protest has been pre- 
sented to the Tax Collector of Alameda Co., 
California, by some of the tax-paying women 
of that place, and The Woman’s Anti-tax 
League of San Francisco desire its publication 
in the “Womay’s Journat”, which we do 
with great pleasure. 

PROTEST. 
To the Tax Collector of Alameda Co. : 

Sir: Having been assessed for taxes by the 
Assessor of this County, upon property owned 
by me within the limits of said county, and 
having been called on by you for the payment 
of said tax, I hereby solemnly protest against 
its collection on the following grounds. I am 
a native born citizen of the United States, and 
a citizen of the State of California; and yet, 
notwithstanding the fact, I am deprived by 
unjust enactments of the privilege of the ballot 
and the right of representation, and am there- 
by subjected to the onerous and oppressive 
burden of “taxation without representation,” 
a burden all the more oppressive because en- 
forced by an irresistible physical power in an 
Age which claims to be governed by the most 
enlightened principles of justice and equality. 
For these reasons .1 solemnly protest against 
the collection of taxes on my property, until 
such time as my righfs as a citizen under the 
Constitution of the United States, shall be en- 
forced and guaranteed ; and I desire that you 
place this protest on file in the archives of this 
County. 

Epirors Womans JourRNAL.—At a recent 
meeting of the Woman’s Anti-tax League of 
San Francisco, I was instructed to forward the 
above protest to your paper for publication, 
it having been demonstrated that the “Jour- 
NAL” was more widely circulated on the Pa- 
cific Coast than any other paper of its kind. 
By its insertion, you will oblige many subscri- 
bers. Mrs. A, Smita, 

Cor. Sec., W.A.T.L. 

West Oakland, Cal. 





THE HARVARD ADVOCATE’S VIEW. 


The Harvard Advocate of Nov. 28, after 
discussing Dr. E. H. Clarke’s book, comes to 
this conclusion,—which agrees, as will be seen, 


| with views expressed in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
| NAL: 


“It seems to us that, considering the matter 
from Dr. Clarke’s point of view, if ever pray- 
ers should be abolished and attendance upon 
recitations made voluntary throughout this 
College,—all of which we hope to see accom- 
plished before the Millennium,—that when 
this happens, women may be admitted as stu- 
dents here without detriment to them or the 
College, but not before.’ 





SMITH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The following advertisement appears in sev- 
eral newspapers : 

The Smith College for Young Women, in 
Northampton, Mass., will be open for the recep- 
tion of students on the second Thursday in 
—— 1875. 

he course of studies, occupying four years, 
will be fully equivalent to that in our best 
New England colleges for young men. 

Candidates for admission to the lowest class 
will be examined in Arithmetic, Geography, 
the construction of the English Language, 
general outlines of History, the Latin and 
Greek Grammars, the Cataline of Sallust, sev- 
en oratidns of Cicero, the first six books of 
Virgil’s neid, three book of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, two books of Homer’s Iliad, Alge- 
bra to Quadratic Equations, and two books of 
Geometry. 

For circulars or information apply to the 
President, Rev. L. Clark Seelye, Amherst, 
Mass., or to the Secretary of the Trustees, 
J. M. Greene, Lowell, Mass. 


—-= 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICAL PAR- 
TIES, 


Mrs. Emma Lane, who spoke in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage at the firat Suffrage Conven- 
tion held in Worcester some years ago, but 
who has recently appeared at the State House 
as a professional lobbyist and an opponent of 
Woman’s direct aud responsible political ac- 
tion, confessedly paid for doing so, has written a 
weak, illogical letter against Woman Suffrage, 
to the Lynn Record, which contains the fol- 
lowing palpable misstatement of fact: 


Great stress was laid upon the treatment 
the Suffragists received at the hands of the 
Republican party last year. Do the Suffrag- 
ists remember the Framingham Convention 
of Labor Reformers! The Suffragists publicly 
proclaimed that any political party that would 
accept their memorial, they (the Suffragists) 


ent and therefore was neither forgotten nor | throwing aside all other considerations, would 
excluded. In offering her resolution of sym- | give to such party their support and aid. The 





pathy with Miss Anthony (which passed with- Labor party was the first that did adopt their 


out opposition) Mrs. Stanton expressly stated | 
that ‘she would have been here but for the | 
severe illness of her dear sister.” Under | 
these circumstances it is impossible to make 

out a case of persecution and any such at | 
tempt would be equally unjust to Miss An- | 
thony and to all parties concerned. HBB. | 


- = 


THE BOSTON PILOT. | 


The Boston Woman’s Club issues an an- | 
nouncement that during the winter it will | 
“vive special attention to the subject of ‘the | 
home.’” The best way it can do this is for | 
the members to stay at home, instead of idling 
around after silly rights and clubs. 

The above choice bit of advice is given in 
the Pilot. If it would only as kindly advise 
the women who are shut up in nunneries and 
convents, to stay at home and establish and 
care for families, it might dosome good. This | 
class numbers a hundred to one of those who | 
aré not “idling around after silly rights,” but | 
whose ceaseless activity, in behalf of equal hu- | 
man rights, will yet free the women in the 
convents as well as all others. L. 8. 


' 


principle, and what was the result? The labor 
party, as 4 party, lost many, many Votes, and, 
as far as can be ascertained, did not receive 
one vote from the Suffragists voters. So much 
for promises! Now the result of Jast year was 
nothing but turning the tables upon them. 
The Republican party scarcely realized they 
were resenting the treatment and insult offer- 
ed the Labor party the year before. 

The Suffragists of Massachusetts have never 


oe 
accept their Memorial, they (the suffragists), 
throwing aside all other considerations, would 
give to such party their support and aid.” 
The charge, which has been repeatedly made 
and often contradicted, is totally without foun- 
dation. We call for the evidence. In accord- 
ance with the instruction of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, the offi- 
cers, in September, 1871, issued the following 


Memorial of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
soriation. 
To the —— Party of Massachusetts, in State Conven- 
tion assembled: 
The Mass. Womar Suffrage Association respectfully 


request the —— party of Massachusetts, in State Con- 
| vention assembled, to adopta resolution affirming 
\ the right of women to the Elective Franchise under 


proclaimed that (if) any political party would | 


our form of government, and to take such other mea- 
sures as in its jadgment seem best calculated to enable 
the women of Massachusetts to exercise this right. 
Women have the same personal and property rights 
asmen, They should have the same power to protect 
their rights. Ina Republican government self-pro- 
tection takes the political form of suffrage. 
Women pay taxes, and should have a voice in the 
tand expenditure of taxes. 
Women obey laws, and should have a voice in their 
enactment, 
Impartial Suffrage for men and women will prove 
the only effectual safeguard of individual rights and 
personal liberty, the only practical guarantee against 
corrupt political combinations and c ass legislation. 
President.—JaMes FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Executive Committee.—JULIA Warp Howk, Lucy 
Srone, Carnotinge M. Severance, Rev, Joun T. 
SarRGenT, Meroy B. Jackson, M. D., Rev. SAMUEL 
May, WILLIAM 8. Rosinson, Sreruen 8. Fosrer, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, NINA Moons, E. D. Dra- 
rer, C.K. WuirveLte, Gorvon M. Fisk, GILBERT 
Haven, D.D., Carotrne RepMony PotTNAM, ADA 
C. Bow.es, Frank B. Sanpory, Magncaretr W. 
CAMPBELL, Rey. C. M. Wines, Mary A. Liver- 
MORE. 

This Memorial was addressed simultane 
ously to all the political parties. That fact, 
of itself, refutes the charge that we offered 
our support to either, because if more than 
one party had accepted the alleged offer, we 
could not, in the nature of the case, have sup- 
ported both. So far from proposing tu do so, 
the Memorial based Woman’s claim upon the 
highest considerations of Justice and the pub- 
lic welfare. 

If the action of the Labor Reformers was 
not from principle, but from a desire to catch 
votes, as Mrs. Lane intimates, they had no 
claim to our support. But we will not do 
the Labor Reformers such injustice as to 
believe this. 

Whenever any party, by its earnest, persis- 
tent, practical action, adopts Woman Suffrage 
as a leading issue, it will command the sympa- 





| thy and respect of Suffragists, and will gain 


thousands of votes thereby; not by bargain, 
but by the elective affinity of a common pur- 
pose and noble object. H. B. B. 


— _~os — - - — 





HOW TO FORM A CLUB. 


In a recent number of the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL I observed that you would like any one 
interested in Woman Suffrage, to getas many 
names as they could, of those who are in favor 
of it. There is no one working for the cause 
in Greenpoint. But I can obtain quite a num- 
ber of names. I should like to have more par- 
ticulars concerning it, that is, if you have a 
printed form for obtaining them. 

I am going to trouble you still further. At 
the time of the Woman's Congress in New 
York, I sent in my name to become a member 
of the American Woman Association, but I 
have heard nothingof it since. I would have 
sent the money, but I did not know exactly 
where to send it, and if you will be so kind as 
to inform me, I shall be greatly obliged. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. HARRIET GASTON, 
107 Huron Street, Greenpoint, L. I., N. Y. 

All persons who wish to become members 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
can do so by remitting one dollar annually to 


John K. Wildman, Treasurer, No. 26 South 


Died in Rochester, N. Y.,on the morning of 
the 9th ult., after a long and weary sickness, 
Guelma Penn, wife of Aaron McLean, eldest 
dautgher of the late Daniel Anthony, and sis- | 
ter of Susan B. Anthony. 
Mrs. McLean was one of the noble fifteen 
women who exercised their right of suffrage 
in Rochester, a year ago. Daring the long | 
illness of this estimable lady, Miss Anthony | 
has almost constantly attended her sister, 
with the devotion which characterizes her. 


c. H. T. 
Pittafield, N. Y., Dec. 5. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Supplies for the Woman’s Tea-Party should 


be sent early next Monday morning to Fan- 
euil Hall. 


The sale for the benefitof the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children has netted 
over four thonsand dollars, a wonderful and | 
gratifying success under the existing financial 
pressure. 

Let all who wish to hear the addresses of 
Wendell Phillips and Mary A. Livermore at 
the New England Woman’s Tea Party be at 
Faneuil Hall punctually on Monday afternoon 
at4 Pp. M. 

Miss Delia E, Thompson has opened a Job 
Printing Office in Rockport, Mass., where 
hand-bills, visiting cards, bill-heads, and all 
kinds of fancy work are done with neatness 
and despatch. 

Let every woman who has any regard for 
the interest and honor of her sex read the his- 
tory of the shameful treatment which the law 
of Vermont has given a widow. This is no 
fancy sketch, but a narrative of hard, cruel 
facts. Is it any wonder that intelligent wo- 
men want to vote? 

Queen Victoria, while on a recent visit to 
Dundee, Scotland, partook of the communion 
in a Presbyterian Church. This action onthe 
part of the head of the Anglican church has a 
very pleasant aspect as it stands in comparison 
with the existing sharp controversy in regard 
to the propriety of such liberality in religious 
practice. 

There will be a sale on Thursday next, Dec. 
18th, of articles left from the late Fair heldin 
Arlington Street, for the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. Some new 
and handsome Fern work,some exquisite shells 
fresh from the Chinese Sea, etc. The Illumi- 
nated Hymn to the Flowers will be on exhibi- 
tion by request, a rare and beautiful work of 
art. 

Susan B. Anthony proposes to hold a Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention in Washington on 
the 15th and 16th of January next, ‘‘io re-ex- 
amine the fundamental principles of Republi- 
can Government and to declare anew the con- 


} 
| 





Third Street, Philadelphia, or to Lucy Stone, 
Chairman Executive Committee, P.O. Box 
4297, Boston. 

In the formation of Woman Suffrage Politi- 
cal Clubs, no contribution of money is needed. 
The form of organization is kept standing at 
the head of our columns. Cut it out and paste 
it upon a sheet of paper and obtain signatures 
to it in your own locality. Then call a meet- 
ing and elect officers. Take steps to hold 
stated monthly meetings thereafter, and to en- 
list additional members. These clubs are es- 
sential in order to obtain a balance of pulitical 
power. This balance of political power will 
be needed in every State before Woman Suf- 
frage can be carried. Therefore, the sooner 
our friends in other States begin the organiza- 
tion of Woman Suffrage Political Club, the 
sooner Woman Suffrage will become an ac- 
complished fact. H. B.B. 


FRIEND OR FOE. 


Was ever anything more disgusting thas 
such language as the following, rejoicing that 
Woman Suffrage was defeated in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature? “I hope it will be de- 
feated throughout the West.” ‘A revolution 
too sudden has a violent reaction.”’ ‘Delays 
are not dangerous to the steady progress of 


thought.”’ “Procrastination is not the thief 
of victory.” ‘We may well be thankful for 
enemies.” “Under bombardment the wise 


are testing their armor and focalizing their 
powers.” “What nothing costs is aothing 
worth.’ “The blood of martyrs is the seed 
of the church.” ‘‘This opposition is the hope 
of the cause, etc.” But 1 forbear. 

I was taught that knowledge under the 
American government is a free gift. I was 
born to believe that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
was a free gift, and, therefore, that it wrought 
gratitude in the recipient. And I have not 
| been disappointed in this. I was taught that 
| now is the accepted time, that procrastina- 
tion was dangerous, and sometimes very dan- 
gerous. I was taught to give praise to bene- 
factors and not to bestow it on enemies. 

I think I was taught correctly ; at any rate, 
| 1 have no fault tc Ani with it. 

J. B. AUSTINE? 





Warren, Mass. 

Dr. Mary Safford Blake read a valuable pa- 
peron Hygiene before the Ladies’ Club, on 
Monday last, which was followed by a spirited 
and earnest discussion. 


stitutional rights of all citizens and to protest 


States their future home, is 459,808; of which 
275,702 were males and 184,041 females, being 
an excess of males over females of 91,781, 


which is 20 per cent. of the whole number. 

The transfer of the Atlantic Monthly to a 
New York house—aithough the magazine will 
be published temporarily in Boston—is sug- 
gestive of the transfer of the Edinburgh Re- 
view from Edinburgh to London; and points, 
like that, to the final fall of the literary pres- 
tige of thesmallercity. The extinction of the 
“Young Folks” magazine is a still more strik- 
ing indication of the same thing. Under the 
new management the Atlantic Monthly will 
become—what it has indeed been tending to 
become, ever since Mr. Howells took charge 
of it,—merely one of half-a-dozen magazines 
of about the same grade. Yetone would think 
that there might have been enough of energy 
and capital among Boston publishers to keep 
these two magazines afloat, even if Osgood 
& Co. failed in the attempt. 


A few facts and figures will show at least 


| what opportunities of reform there will be 


when women have a chance to help in polities. 
There is a custom house at Frenchman's Bay, 
in the State of Maine During the last fiscal 
year the receipts at that seat of custom were 
twenty-six dollars and forty-five cents. The 
expenses of collecting that sum were six thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-three dollars. 
The Castine Custom-house collected three 
hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty-four 
cents, at an expense of only eight thousand five 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. Kennebunk collected six dollars and 
twenty-nine cents, at a cost of twelve hundred 
and seventy-nine dollars; while York, in the 
same State, collected nothing, at an expense 
of three hundred and sixty-eight dollars and 
thirty-nine cents. St. Augustine in Florida 
collected the same amount, but at a cost of six 
thousand seven hundred and forty-one dollars 
and three cents. Indeed, in a list of sixty- 
eight of the smaller custom houses there were 
eleven which collected nothing whatever, and 
the cost of collection was twenty-seven thou- 
sard nine hundred and nineteen dollars and 
ninety-five cents. 


The Boston correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, who signs himself “W. W.,’’ thus 
describes the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. Some of 
the information is new to us, and will also be 
new to our readers. 

It is respectably edited, is modest and mod- 
erate in its advocacy of its views, and is far 
removed from the extremes of the left wing of 
the Woman’s Rights party. But it is always in 
statuquo. Unlike the Scotch bairne, Topsy’s 
predecessor, who, when asked who made her, 
replied, “God made me that lengtb,’’—indica- 
ting with her two hands the ordinary size ofa 
new-born intant,—‘and I growed the rest my- 
sel’.” TheWoMAN’s JOURNAL wouid have to 
give all the credit of whatever it is to its ma- 
ker, for it has never grown at all. Ferhaps 
the wish of its conductors for success is not 
strong enough to condense into will, and it 
may be that they comfort themselves with 





against the legislative, executive, and judicial 
corruption which to-day threatens the liberties 
of the American people.” 


The Literary World admits that its review 
of “The Fair God” seemed to many of its 
readers ‘‘ill-judged and extravagantly lauda- 
tory,’ but justifies itself by the endorsement 
of Sir Charles Dilke and the London Athenw- 
um. But Sir Charles Dilke has no authority 
as a literary critic; and the Atheneum is rap- 
idly losing what it once had, through its ready 
praise of whatever is crude and extravagant in 
American literature. 


A renfarkable Scotchwoman, Mrs. Janet 
Hamilton, known as the Coatbridge poetess, 
has recently died. She was the daughter of a 
shoe-maker, and although without education, 
the mother of a large family—she married at 
thirteen—and for many years toward the 
close of her life totally blind, yet contrived, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, amidst circum- 
stances seemingly so adverse from first to last, 
not only to store her mind by self-culture, but 
to produce poems and various other writings 
of no ordinary merit. She was in her seventy- 
eighth year. 


the philosophy of the old doggerel-verse, in 
view of the delicate health of the nursling: 
“I wud not lyv allways,— 

| I wud not if I could! 

And I need not fret about it, 

| ’Cause I couldn’t if I would.” 

| Certain it is, that it maintains apparently a 
feeble life, which any shock to its nervous sys- 
tem might suddenly end. 

We are sorry we cannot oblige the enemies 
of Woman Suffrage by giving up our ‘ ‘feeble 
life.” Next month we shall enter upon our 
fifth year, in spite of the melancholy forebod- 
ings of those “‘whose wish is father to their 
thought.”’ Only one little incident might ef- 
fect @ cessation of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
i.e., the triumph of Woman Suffrage. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Good Medicine.—Davis’ Pain Killer has 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history 
of medical preparations. Its instantaneous effect in 
the eradication of pain, and the verba! testimony of 
the masses in its favor, have been, and are its own 
best advertisement. Every family should keep it in 
their homes, in case of sudden attacks of many dis- 
eases, in which itis an antidote 4 —4t 


Thousands suffer Indigestion, Costivencss, 


stance, should be punished by compelling 
the criminal to work until he has performed 
labor equal to the amount stolen. She thinks 
that reformatory prisons, as at present man- 
aged, are a reward for crimes rather than a 
penalty. Ag an illustration she points to the 
case of one of the four American forgers on 
the Bank of England, who was but just out of 
prison, where he had been confined for a sim- 
ilar offense. 

One of the minor arguments in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage is the far larger proportion of 
native A nerican women, and the much small- 
er proportion of women of foreign birth, than 
exists among men. Thus the foreign influence 
would be relatively much smaller, when wo- 
men vote, than it is now. In Massachusetts 
the large surplus of women is altogether 
American, Comparatively few females emi- 
grate. For instance: The total number of 
persons of foreign birth, who, in the year end- 





ed June 30, 1873, deciaed to make the United 


Florence Nightingale, who has already Piles, Headache, and don't know how much they lose 

d eputati for th bl bil by passing by Dr. Harrison's Peristaltic Lozenges 
CAENSE & TEPATSS Cue © most noble pbil- Finding the papers full of remedies, they take no no- 
anthropy, has been giving some attention to | tice of any, and thus lose the benefit ofa good thing. 
the question of prison discipline and reform. | We are selling them immensely, for they are what 
One of the conclusions to which she has ar- | everybody needs, and they will do what we promise. 
rived is that certain crimes, like theft, for in- | T® most perfect, agreeable and effective cure for 
every form of Ladigestion, and the only cure for the 


Piles, either bleeding or otherwise. Trial box 90 cts. 
Large box 60 cts., mailed postpaid for this last price. 
DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 

a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
throat and lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. HAR- 
RISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 

Boston, and by all druggists. 49—5t 


No better place can be found in Boston for 
the purchase of Crockery and Holiday Goods than 
the store of Guy Bro‘ hers, 83 and 35 Bedford Street. 
They offer over One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
worth at very low prices, Gold Lined China Tea 
Sets, $9; Gold Band Tea Sets, $10; Decorated Cham- 
ber Sets, in great variety, $6 and upwards; French 
China Dinner Sets, $30; Iron Stone China Tea, Din- 
nerand Breakfast Sets, $16; Genuine German Stu- 
dent Lamps, largest size, $5; Fine Parian and Bohe- 
mian Goods; Silver Plated Goods are aspecialty with 
this concern, and our friends would do weil to give 
them a call before purchasing. 50—1t 


Don’t hawk, hawk, spit, spit, blow, blow, and die- 
gust everybody with your catarrh and its offensive 
odor, When Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will speedily 





destroy all odor, arrest the discharge and cure you. 
60 
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398 THE — ing her do it by herself, and so I 
’s bread with ; I never saw her before, and I never saw her | used to lett ng e - » Hrcom sas tr rhe oped an a1 
| THE GRAY GOTH Nancy crumbled up the children s br whiter; | since, look as she looked that minute. All lay with my eyes s “ a map ong husband 
POETRY. IN T . ajerk. Her cheeks didn’t grow any I | the blaze went out in her cheeks, as if some- | was asleep; for I didn’t am tak ame transfer b 
. ————— —— If the wick of the big oil lamp had been | j; seemed as if they ere may’ Pe Tie | body had thrown cold water on it, and she and speaking up gentle, not abou herself a } 
——————— ; . or . thing else. ing h 
LIGHT. ’ , ’t believe it wouldever have | couldn't help looking at them, : . k still, so white I thought she | any running 
BY F. W. BOURDILLON. a — nial | tended not to; she was looking just like a -~ sudwaie stock 8 I could see her though, age sy a Be she jotted 
- ¥. nd eyes “Where is the poker, Johnny? Can’tyou | tur. Some women ety — fet: | “Aaron—’ she began, and stopped to catch | lashes, and - +! eae te ond’ the ma tunity of} 
The aia dase Hewans eet, “eaery little? Dear, | they are put out,—and then again, so ‘ “ ” but she couldn’t get | and watched her wa : being for 
And the day but one, P push back that for’ard log a . ’ > there is a great difference in | her breath, ““Aaron—” but s 40g Peete peor up and down, with the heavy he Work 
Vet the light of the bright world dies dear! Well, it doesn’t make much difference, | jt appears to me ~- : | any farther; she just caught hold of a little | b a ight long. pear 
. . > h as there is in hens; now | any ; ‘ a if | little fellow in her arms, all night long rks wa: 
‘With the dying sun. does it? Something always seems to ail | women, very muc I | shawl she had on with both her hands, as if | ; . to bed wo 
. i i 7 t. Deborah !—but there. shaw ) by it, | Sometimes Johnny, when I'm gone d Essay 

The mind has a thousand eves, M achusetts fires; your hickory is | there was your aunt. he th ht she could hold herself up by it, =e I her i and & 

; your Mass . k now, only so far as to | she thoug 3 of a winter night, 1 think I see her in d Sket« 
Sa Ge Sess tapens, d le is gnarly, and the | won't get on that trac ; ced ri of the*room. I knew | now and Ske 
i a Save = 6 d up she used | and walked right out | h th her red plaid shawl 
Yet the light of a whole life dies green, an k like a sponge | say that when she was flustered up and | her white nightgown wi ; says, and 
% . bed, for I heard her go up he bab y 
When love is dene. a saga pine a ted | d all over, something like a piny, | she had gone to bed, . | pinned over her shoulders and over the baby, ing partl 
. ing to say, when I started | to get re : ; | shutthe door. I stood there a few minutes | pinne si * ing P 
— The Spectator. But as I was go I am al-| hich didn’t seem to have just the same | shut istli Yan- | walking up and down, and up an own. moment | 
to talk—to tell the truth, Johnny, | waic | with my hands in my pockets whistling yes, but there she is, and I open 2 
=" ing to it, I'm getting to + effect. ther used to say men | shut my eyes, ° ing throu, 
at bh wage a.leng anes comms tot, a very dreary sort of supper, | kee Doodle. Your mo is- | them again, but I see her all the same. Han 
Remy ane ae be an old wan—a little of a coward, maybe,| The supper was Foun er folks, Johnny; they always whis- | again, - ing; I don’t a Oe 
isi i i i Nancy getting up | were que , : | Iwas off very early in the morning; ly ot 
Was from the West a vision born, : hen I set here alone nights, | with the baby crying, and hen they felt the wust. terly she 
! d sometimes, when d down | tledup the gayest whe ; d have been much after three 
Madeira from the blue! an : Sohn 8 : he toothache, between the mouthfuls to walk up an 0 om enetien think it could hay bed for a 
2 how fiey-Giho on it’s just like the . ittle | Then I went to the closet and got an . N hed m 

Sweet heavens! how fairy-like and fair ; and think it over, i , : oA ont ith him; he was a heavy little cg ths ~ o'clock when I woke up. ancy ha y ing these 
Tasso heodiond) Hagel Menedoes & em, conany Pp . + do bell ah par | pe angina and I think she pipe, and I didn’t go up stairs till it was breakfast all laid out over night, except the am. over 
hee prrecnaa ani At a eee -¢ in’ that I mean must have been tuckered out with bim all | smoked out. Joh I used | coffee, and we had fixed it that I was to interest it 
I clomb the hills; but where was gone have happened—thougb it isn’t r I didn’t think about it then; a man| WhenI wasa young — 0 cn agi to | make up the fire, and get cff without waking pesgronndi 
The illusion and the joy thereon, the blame on her now. | day. , . 2 — | to be that sort of feliow that couldn ie . t, that . 

The oe neces oe nagtl rd been out to work all dey about the | dosen't action such things when he wuld if T'd give up beat. I'd acted like a brute, and I pis epadhag- ae nd it yo a poe to it grant of 
ay sararien need i ee ey place, slicking things up for to-morrow; vo | it isn’t him. can ra shgregentye fritters knew it, but I was too spunky to say so. So | a a te pres pte yon sete Ghani and only 
And missing knew not ssed, ’ zs 5 d—I left | peen in her place. Ijus ’ “If she won't make up first, | she wo mirers a; 
Bewildered in a dream. was agap in the barnyard to men ms to me I told | I says to myself, = , : ds between us. | 
; ‘ i ember every- | and the maple molasses,—sze : ’s th don’t.’ Very like- been any wor : mark of « 

, I found her; ah, and then that till the last thing. I remem cup, I won’t, and that’s the en 3 5 : and still,—I re- , : 

On amncthystine glade oe thing, some way or other, that happened that | her she ought not to use the best “pad - ly she said the same thing, for your mother| The a re : oe with Nancy’s Behons 

The roft light shone anew: day,—and there was a new roof to put on the | but I’m not just sure,—and then I took my | was a spirited sort of woman when her tem-/ member just a sé baby’s shoes ly- —— 
Oa windless labyrinths of — pr and the grape vine needed an extra | pipe, and sat down tas > aaa n to bed; | per was up; so there we were, more like ene- | clothes on a — i a - 4 pape Mr. A. I 
Seaward, -_ av sea-line, mis ot straw, and the latch was looseonthe| J watched her putting the a a : aatins | mies sworn against each other than man and | ing round. wit oye. hoa & Gee making « 
To isles 7 ered dmaide south barn door; then I had to go round and | they made her a great deal _ a e bare- wife who loved each other true for fifteen | bis 7 t rs eaane as the sheet, panes ; 
bp aera inane take a last look at the sheep, and toss down | ing off of her lap and ey id then and years,—a whole winter, and danger, and | thing! oe ace. as of her Be 
, ae, , os . , 
’ Of Biles that once had been; an extra forkful for the cows, and go into the | foot, Sometimes I used ne “ hen I felt | death, perhaps, coming between us, too. from watc rv I was dressed, half-way out nent Ws 
Interpretess of earth and skies, all and have a talk with Ben, and unbutton talk to them and help her a bit, when It may seem very queer to you, Johnuy,it| I stopped when I w 2 aol ain country 
She looked with visionary eyes = pos door to see if the hens looked warm | good-natured, but now I just — re Bron did to me when I was your age, and didn’t | of the room; and — ope . pact whom sh 
The spirit of the scene. , p umight say. Ial-| and let them alone. I was all worke up than you do,—how folks can | so white, Johnny! It wou ' : 
in, o} , —Jant to tack ‘om ap, 00 70 i d I thought, you see, | know any more than y / I should see it again—five months were 
OB not again, ob never mere f homesick—though I would | about that lamp-wick, an ™. » | work themselves up into great quarrels out | before I shou i i “SE: 
I must assail the enchanted shore, ways felt sort o Nancy— | if she hadn’t had any feelings for me there | wor e . do, and into | a long time; then there was the risk, coming 
‘ se regrets destroy, not have owned up to it, not even tos ancy if s —if | of such little things; but they 0, : rds I’d said 
a bore - hidden b me possess pore good-by to the creeturs the night be- | was no need of my having any for a ne worse, if it’s a man wholikes his own way | down in the pen! a pple 
With dreams too dear for mournfulness fore | went in. There, now! it beats all, to | she had cut the wick oe oe = other d and a woman that knows how to talk. It’s | last Lyn pact pad her up—maybe I spea 
Too vanishing for joy. 2 , hat I am talking | pies: she had not cut the wic , aD | i two-thirds of all the divorce | kiss it once—I n ; . thinking 
: think you don’t know w ; : ight see if she | my opinion, tw : ff feeling better. So I stood 
— Every Saturday. ’s son. “Going | not take the babies; she mig | . -books just grow out of things | I should go o , I arrang 
— bout, and oua lumberman $ 80 a a cases In the law 100. just g . - still, I could te: 
OUR OWN. in” is olen @ into the woods, you know, to | wanted to, and think what she coe no bigger than that lamp-wick. there looking; she oes a of dhe boo h 
{. WELLINGTON cut aud haul for the winter,—up, sometimes, | had been badly treated, and I meant to s | But how people that ever loved each other | not see any rete / ish I had done it ceptiona 
BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. | dred miles deep,—in the fall and out in | jt too. . | could ever come to hard words like that, you | her breath held in. wish I Bp wl ~ deen 
7 ne a crimson-breasted bird abun = " F e, Johnny, it really does seem | ' s | Johnny—I can’t get over wishing one it, which ec 
Oenn fh a heaven through the golden air oepeing; State guage of us ches Op Hee pg. ee asy it is in this | don’t see? Well, ha, ha! Johnny, that amuse t. But I was too proud, and I turned ted tole 
niprcayclct i i ith the | to me very strange, how e me, for I never | yet. Bu z | 
le-bough, that stirred times for six months, then down wi . | me, that really does amuse me, : the door. I arra 
A With rapture of delight to hold her there; eshete on the logs, and all summer to work | world to be always taking care * a _— ‘saw a young mau nor a young woman either, round and tor mew ey eg pn the post- in the e3 
And finding at the same time on its reed the farm,—a merry sort of life when you get | {’ve thought a —_ ry | wage abba ~ me «| —and young men and young women in gen- Psa mig ops un tad t bala women 
A wealth of flowers, rose-red, lined with snow, ; but it was a great while | been growing old, an ere h like fresh-hatched chick- | office, ’ . L 
; used to it, Johnny ’ ut wi & ® ’ k after fust | eral are very muc lk I was going on Bob Stokes quainted 
Believed ta joy Ns guestul Mitio guest di if it must have | good many things we'd better look a 4 , k just about as | a spell to walk. Iw 
; . tseems to me as i g “ 41, | ens, to my mind, and know j bh fast I walked with care wh 
Had brought them with her; and so murmured | ago, and i , little draft com- But you see I hadn’t found that out in 41, | ’ Joh :—well, I never | team. I remember how fas their gir 
low hepa very cold. lon't therea Wi the corner, and felt very much | much of the world, Johnny; mein: | my hands in my pockets, looking along up at ve ath ge 
i lear ok get mg © ie penny Com, » eoygg-ylon ’t say but what Nancy had | saw one yet who didn’t say that very thing. re stars—the sun was putting them out pret- of r~ : 
Scarce can breathe worthily its thanks to thee, » | So when 'I’d said good-by to the creeturs,— | abused. I can y fi hen the | And what’s more, I never saw one who could 4 ing not to think of Nancy, the pect 
yin cern aE Tage ia att ega I remember just as plain how Ben put his | pretty much the same idea; for w he took | get it into his head that old folks knew better. | ty fast—an “es, Aa Pw sohent b 
And Gen tho prety Lind, Chase ceettenn font reat neck on my shoulder and whiunied like | young ones were all in bed at last, she But Isay I had loved your mother true, | But I didn’t think of anything else. rene school o 
8 baby I tiakered up the barn fence, and | her knitting and sat down on the other = Johnny, and she bad loved me true, for more | It was so early that ag alg Stoke’s of a ve 
> jov 3,8 ippli t a — ’ y af . tf) 
a5 pr an ‘bright teens ovegh Gee air, locked the doors, and went in to my supper. | of the fire, sort of mayer cage agent | than Gifteen years; and I loved her more the folks ~~ . =. ‘oatlinn inet hes bores I 
Flushing with Joy, the blooming sprays swung | save my finger a knock with the hammer, | and a mB deny I ‘on there. That | fifteenth year than I did the first, pn ae a fee to say good-by, kissing Thet r 
, ; ing her bes ; , ithout each other, | road— ~t ; Their 
ei i Vote Gey Have Dad enmetiing te Ge with M6, | toy hen I was courting, and | couldn’t have got along w i d crying on his shoulders. I don’t ne 
Reapendive to the quives of her wings; for a man doesn’t feel very good-natured when | wasa way she had when I w ith the | th u could get along if some- | of him, and crying not un 
ky i the | any more than yo hat difference that should make with the Prin 
As ight of Renet beneath the eusuper chy, , enough to do a thing like that, | we went along to huskings together, wit | heart right out. We had | know what A ge 
Her voice ceased suddenly its twitterings, he’s been green Bong and. body cut your ; Bob Stokes, but I snapped him up well, when and to 
: ) | it aches either. | moon shining ro bh d cried together; we had | Bo , : mother 
To murmur back,—‘‘Thou foolish, dear, old tree, , and he doesn’t like to say , : itt helenae smoking and she kept on | laughed together an ’ é a | he came along, and said good morning. h . 
It is not I who bring the flowers tothee, =» | Bat if there is anything I can’t bear it is| We P : : id a | been sick, and we'd been well together; we : ’ just, on that an elev 
But thy most tempting flowers that vrei lamp-smoke; it always did put me out, and I | looking at the ceiling, oe a pode | had our hard times and our pleasaut times,| There were oe ‘ — gre @ Mendie. with the 
a6 Chen she sped onty tate the tines expect it always will. Nancy knew what | word for a while, till by-and-by | right along, side by side; we’d christened | gang, in on con heaviest thiv question 
But such new life the happy tree had won, rn te I made about it, and she was always very | down, and she got up and put te - be ¢ ee babies and we’d buried ’em holding on | Dove and — did a yo — oo “4 od the 
‘Teak SER he ieaguiee thas Seems her % dovw, | i I ht to| “You're dreadful wasteful with the wood, ter ‘ had grown along | On woodland of anybody, abo , future 1 
: h atill ke i in the sun. reful not to hector me with it, oug ® : ' to each other’s hands; we had gro ‘ . f us—none 
SSCs” | orementantat ads, Seid (nee oe bemrgeeeaneren | mnie ae har sons tesla Ban, as ws noe ae 
. ; j ) U ° - P : | © u , 
But not less beautiful upon its breast lighted the lamp on purpose, too, because it | and that was a , ri own fire, then,’ said | and downs and ups, just like one person, 7 ate from a hickory, with their gin-bot- now, 01 
pe won ie ramet hopes t Casey Se a, 5 Cee 1 Reterthas te by 9 pr t 1 g down and standing up | and there wasn’t any more dividing of | tn in their pockets—but our solid Down- aceages 
pao Sagens memecien of the Siting guest, tallow candle | She, throwing the lo Hs ink it’s | us. But for all that we’d been put out, and | tles in : nein teams, alt been at 
No wayside flowers to id'y droop and die; ; the snow, and | as straight as she could stand. “1 think it’s | u b d we had spoken | East Yankee heads, owning t e down ii 
detest tonieias to caae : ae + : aoa ha the fire,—the | a ro centenary aaa Seley Oe | Cee re Pag other two folks, and | along the river, with schooling enough to presases 
And so bear golden fruitage, by and by! they ware of gh «i ath st baby was | the last night before going iv, than to pick | oursbarp gees xe any pic bese know what they were abont ‘lection day. public | 
a i a ee twins, and Mary Ann, and the rest; _— ‘ ago ired | this wasn’t our first quarrel by a idp’ ting your new- ea 
oe a ee sick and ee Ene NON ONE | CNN ONS poneee - : oan heal po I tell you, Johnny, young folks they start ey erent and wd ppd to go up rdw 
—— ’ 2 — . | P } t ust’ 
BY ESLEN BARRON BOSTWICK. with him, with little Naucy pulling we hee coon pe _ yy You ought to be in life with very pretty relied es | on Whig for want of knowing the difference, T arraig 
Ter In erery human being, however ignobie, gown. You were the baby then, I believe, | child cabal sume Aaron Hollis!’ But take it as @ general thing, they don’t | nor viea vussy. To say nothing of Bob I arr: 
some hint of perfection; some one place, where (a8 | Jonny; but there always was a baby, and I ashamed of y ented 0 Metin very likely I | know any more what they’re talking about Stokes, and Holt, and me, and another fellow and ing 
We may fancy) the veil is thin which hides the divini- don’t rightly remember. The room was so Now if she ha ogee “wy would have | than they do sbouteach other, and they don’t syed apt i sauens tna 8 ston 
ty behind it.—Conructan CLassics. black with smoke, that they all looked as | should have given up, bear to | know any more about each other than they | — : 4 ine in oar Ove pont 
The king from his counci}-chamber imming round and round | been the end of it, for I never could bear to | in the moon. They begin | and regular standing, and paying itabl for the 
; i } . \e 
Came weary and sore of heart; though they were sw g n cry, it goes against the grain. | do about the man . | dollars to the parson every quarter, charitable or : 
gt wt choy he 8 pt ft, preter tied prt = Sek pene ates nth one of the crying | very nice, with their new carpets and tea Yes, though I say it that shouidn’t say it, thas 

And spake to him thus apart: the pain in my finger and all, made me a bit | But y he didn’t feel like it that night. epeons, ond 0 Nttle mending to do, and com- e were as fine a looking gang as any in the Dr. Cla 
ae errata we “ a> Dh ene meh, £ Got open the Ginter ar - : seal a ies by the fire-place as ing home early eveninss to talk; but od pec os starting off that morning in our red of Chic 

H rites, cowards, and knaves! ad as a hornet. e@ jus : } . Then come the ba- , P dre 
. shall sri gent gg ‘ator gia ~~ eal amon would strangle | proud as Queen Victoria,—I don’t blame her, ~ the + rote and temper. About | Uniform—Nancy took a mg rs - be Does he 
. 1 ! “Na ’ ’ ’ . } ” ‘ i rs 
Chief slave in a one me haat a dog oa you might have known it, if you’d | Jobnny, oh no, I don’t on peg dng As | oe oe rece begin to be a little acquainted, | my shirt, sewing a oh ee eye Obertia 
"Seakaaebaien cnhguee, had two eyes tosee what you were about. | the ah oo by oe never likes to | and to find out that there are two wills and yoy ip pee The boys went off scatter 
Dowered with the strength of heroes, | There now! I’ve tipped the lamp over, and | ashamed of my he folks, and I put my pipe two sets of habits to be fitted somehow. It 4 opleita, singing till they were out of oponetl 
Ané the beanty of womanhood. you just get a cloth and wipe up the oil.” oe ta oe bell so hard I heard | takes them anywhere along from one year to 7 pe ao ‘sad waving their caps at their a 

It shall hang in my inmost chamber, “Dear me!’’ said she, lighting a candle, and | down on the chimn : , secethes, An tor | 008 »§ ; a 
: . 2 to get jostled down tog i babies standing in the windows to prov 

That, thither when I retire, “ ap like ice, and I stood up too, and said | three , wives and babie 0 
It mag fill my soul with its grandeur, che spoke very oem, “~ ine ane, saan matter what I said, I guess,—a | smoothing off, there’s more or less of that to along on the way,I didn’t sing. I thought cities ¢ 
And warm it with sacred fire.” don’t let the cold inon the baby. I’m sorry , ls with his wife always makes | be done always. he wind blew too hard—seems to me that not fr 
So the artist painted the picture, it was smoking, but I never knew a thing | man A ie ohn the Scripture says about | Well, I didn’t sleep very well that night, ne io cenettneniien eaee heen cont heen a 
And it hung in the palace hall ; about it; he’s been fretting and taking on so | me think o iemeenbitien. They’re | dropping into naps and waking up. The been a reason, for I had a voice of my own in illogics 
Never a thing so goodly the last hour, I didn’t notice any way.”’ other folks not in hat don’tconcern any- | baby was worrying over his teeth every half se Sse wd d had led the choir perpetual and thi 
Sins qeeuihet the stately onl. | “That's just what you ought to have done,” | things, in my opinion, that don d I couldu’t | hour, and Nancy getting up to walk him off | those days, story a 
em oy anew! ectghe says I, madder thanever. “You know how I | body elee as a general thing, or mgr ec foe dew in her arms,—it was theonly way | for five — Pn yey ay of Ney 
aut cnlttoahs wore cteanee meaning, hate the stuff, and you ought to have cared | tell ab ys a sues a meh was you would be hushed up, and would lie and PR 8 tua poh thirty miles from the seconds 
And baffled his questioning sight. | more about me than to choke me up with it | andI . rat “ i aseiaes sol 6 Genen yell till somebody did it. F nearest house; and a straggling, lonely sort of mental 
For the form was his supplest courtier’s, | this way the last night before ope wh ne Be d she didn’t mean it. Now it wasn’t many times since we’d been lace that was too, five miles out of the vil- jared 
Perfect in every limb; | Nancy was @ patient, gentle-spoken wo- | ever lived, Johnny, and she | ied that I had let her do that thing all | place , too, : co ao vines, 
But the bearing was that of the henchmen men, and would bear 8 good deal from a fel- | and it was I that set her on. Besides, my | oo taht iene, Lesed tohevee cer clase | an WO _~ _ a s = bP 8 Sup 

for him. . ; en P in it. Sometimes, as I w , 

miken enaeiek saegentend low; but she ee a a ad aaa eee "Wel, well TE con am just here, for | ting up to take my turn, and sending her off a been in a hundred miles from any hu- — 
His psrchments early and late; that was more than she could stand. ’ “ - ; . | to sleep. It isn’t a man’s business, some rselves. ry 
The ps was a wandering minstrel’s don’t deserve to be cared about for speaking | it’s not a time I “4 : vey dig 4 be a pote A“ . I don’t know anything about that; | man ns — aan’ pte 

Who sang at the palace gate, like that!” says she, with her cheeks as red had it back and oo deere stocdiiads | maybe, if I’d been broiling my brain in book means _—_—— ssaeue 

"Wiccaeanasanemee a creer os eae ai iif “ hand—I would have | learning all day till come night, and I we JANET HAMILTON. tive tl 
With a flitting, tremulous grace, That was right before the children. Mary | stand it, ane 5 ae y | hard put to it to get my sleep anyhow, like oer t why 
byes pen dh vhs mabepehine Ann's e7ee were big 20 saucers, and little Nan- | struck her if she ie meas anne for | the Hon there, it wouldn’t; butallI know; The Langloan poetess, one bd = ary port ae 

e 3 n ; | “ ” I “Nance i) is, m 80 ’ he West of Scotlan q 
, lungs, with Well,” says, y i back in | markable women of t , 

t the smile that their curves transfigured, | Cy was crying at the top of her - what if I had been breaking my ‘ late tr 
vhs arose wit aaceeien aie preckgy dyer drndrpllandbeyntrhadnepdursr wkd bpesidhy bel gerard gre wir ane me potato-patch since morning? so she’d | on Thursday last, at her sesiden “ig os —— by sid 
ee Oe ie, | Stop. But stopping wasn’t ending; and folks ever I ca te hataglery thane. Sg broken her’s over the oven; and what if I} near Coatbridge. Born in 1795, t he daug and 80 

ood and true. | ’ I wouldn’t have told you that now if you | broken ey aker, and married in 1809, But 

Queen Ethelyn, g | can look things that they don’t say. ete Yd did need nine hours’ sound sleep? I could | of a working-shoemaker, iti in the 

Then, “Learn, O king,” said the artist, | We sat down to supper as glum as pump | could understand the rest without. on d without it next day, just as | Mrs. Hamilton never learned the art of writing, chink 

sie; to ees nso econ” handles, there was some fritters—I never knew | the world, dae a om a fo 4 por ay pon do the ironing, to say noth- | and had few opportunities, as may be mo tific m 
How, in every form of the human, : fritters—smoking | all those coupon bonds Jedediah invested for | we hese | deriateitectenl eultere. Indeod, is was as y woke 

Some hint of the Highest dwells; pepo apne pang : it; but I said it | ing of my being a great stout fellow,—there | fori , that she at- them * 

How, scanning each living temple | hot off the stove, and some maple molasses | me it I en wasn’t a chap for ten miles round with my | she had attained her fifteenth yr canes to not fi 
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oped an amazing capacity for rhyme, and as her 
husband or her son were not always at hand to 
transfer her verses to paper, she devised for 
herself a kind of writing, something between a 
running hand and printed characters, in which 
she jotted down her ideas until she had oppor- 
tunity of reading them to a transcriber. After 
being for some time a frequent contributor to 
the Working Man’s Friend, a volume of her 
works was published under the title, “Poems 
and Essays.” ‘This was succeeded by “Poems 
and Sketches,“ and this again by “Poems, Es- 
says, and Sketches,” each publication consist- 
ing partly of fresh materials. At the present 
moment another edition of her works is pass- 
ing through the press. A number of years ago 
Mrs. Hamilton became totally blind, and lat- 
terly she has been only able to remain out of 
bed for a few hours each day. Notwithstand- 
ing these calamities, the brave old woman has 
preserved an unabated cheerfulness, and a keen 
interest in all the concerns of those by whom 
she was surrounded. In 1865 she received a 
grant of £50 from the Royal Bounty Fund, 
and only two months ago a number of her ad- 
mirers agreed to present her with a tangible 
mark of esteem, and a circular signed by Lord 
Dalhousie, Lord Home, Sir W. Stirling-Max- 
well, Sheriff Bell, Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P., 
Mr. A. H. Maclean, and others, was issued, 
making an appeal to those friends of the aged 
pvetess who wished to express their admiration 
of her genius, and their willingness to cheer her 
heart with a sense of the approbation of her 
countrymen. ‘The husband of Mrs. Hamilton, 
whom she has pre-deceased, is in his 87th year, 


“SEX IN EDUCATION,” ONCE MORE. 


BY ANNA C,. BRACKETT. 


I speak for many at least of the earnest 
thinking women of America. Ino their names 
I arrange this book, first, because it is unfair. 
It quotes exceptional cases which would have 
their proper place in a medical journal as ex- 
ceptional, but which will not be here so con- 
sidered by an indiscriminating reader, and 
which could not be more ingeniously calcula- 
ted to leave a false impression. 

I arraign it, in the second place, as unjust 
in the extreme to the large body of American 
women engaged in the profession of teaching. 
It is obvious that the author is but little ac- 
quainted with this class of women, or with the 
care which they exercise over the health of 
their girl pupils. I give one single instance, 
which will show that sometimes the ill-health 
of the school-girls is quite as much owing to 
the peculiar ideas of the men composing the 
school-board as to the method of teaching. A 
school of girls was located in the fourth story 
of a very lofty building, and the girls, all 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty, were 
obliged to climb one hundred and twenty 
steps a day in order to reach their rooms. 
Their health and their ability suffered, and 
not unexpectedly. No effort was spared by 
the Principal of the school, who was a woman, 
and to whom the girls came, of course, as to a 
mother, to have the evil obviated by means of 
an elevator. No argument was left untried 
with the members of the board, and this in one 
of the largest cities of the country. But the 
question of economy defeated the measure, 
and the future teachers of the city and the 
future wives and mothers were left to climb 
the long flights of stairs, year after year, ar- 
riving at the top utterly unfit for work. If, 
now, one of those teachers had afterwards 
consulted Dr. Clarke, would she not have 
been added to the long list of girls breaking 
down in health from over study? The im- 
pression left by the book upon the reading 
public will be that American women, as 
teachers, are cruelly and criminally regardless 
of the health of their pupils; and for this un- 
just’ attack upon thousands of noble women 
J arraign the book. 

I arraign it, in the third place, as inexact 
and inacurate. Mrs. Dall, in her letter to the 
Boston Commonwealth of November 15th, exhib- 
its sufficiently the carelessness of the state- 
ments with regard to Vassar; and I call now 
for the proofs of the statement made on page 
149 as if it were a universally accepted truth 
that “identical co-education has failed.” Has 
Dr. Clarke any knowledge of the high schools 
of Chicago and St. Louis, for example, and of 
hundreds of high schools all over the country? 
Does he assert that co education is a failure at 
Oberlin, at Antioch, at Michigan University ? 
Let the women graduates of these institutions, 
scattered fat and wide over the land, in re- 
sponsible public positions, or at the head of 
healthy families, speak for themselves. It is 
easy to make an assertion ; it is more difficult 
to prove it in the face of facts. The Western 
cities educate their boys and girls together, 
not from motives of economy, but because 
they believe it to be the best thing to do. 

I arraign the book, in the fourth place, as 
illogical and inconsequent in its reasoning, 
and therefore as unscientific.” There is an old 
story about the votive offerings in the temple 
ot Neptune, which I have had occasion many 
times to recall while reading. Where are the 
records of the thousands who have been saved by 
mental education for the one that has been in- 
jured? And what business have roses, lilies, 
vines, or any and all kinds of plants, in what 
is supposed to be a thoughtful and scientific 
book concerned with the question of educating 
human beings? Becausd the gardener treats 
his roses in one way and his lilies in another, 
does it follow that boys and girls are to be ed- 
ucated differently ? If the author must have 
recourse to the vegetable kingdom for illustra- 
tive proofs of what he is trying to establish, 
why does he not select some liwcious plant— 
as, for instance, the ash-tree? Simply forthe 
reason, possibly, that the staminate and pistil- 
late trees of the ash thrive best growing side 
by side under the same conditions of climate 
and soil. . 

But all illustrations of the sort are fallacious 
in the extreme, serving only to delude the un 
thinking. We cannot suppose that the scien- 
tific mind of an educated physician firs any 
force in them for himself. Why then use 
them? Men are not roses and women are 
not lilies, neither is either an “engine,” nor 
can any statements drawn from such reason- 
ing be of the slightest value. 





Another unscientific procedure consists in 
assuming that the accidental is the necessary. 
Is it impossible to conceive of a college where 
there should be no “standing morning prayers,” 
or indeed no morning prayers at all? And if 
a girl attends school does it follow that she 
must stand while reciting? All such argu- 
ments are simply puerile. 

Then as to the question of finance, are we 
supposed to understand that it would cost less 
to build and equip an institution at which our 
girls could obtain the slow and thorough train- 
ing with the advantages of library and appa- 
ratus obtainable only at a large and long-es- 
tablished institution like Harvard? Are we 
supposed to understand that it would cost less 
to do this, than so to increase the facilities of 
Harvard that girls should have the same 
chance as boys? Two millions, we are told, 
would be required to do the latter; how mach 
would be required to do the former, and how 
much chance is there of our girls obtaining 
it? 

But I arraign the book, in the fifth place, 
for the unmanly tone of jest and sneer which 
constantly recurs in its pages, and which has 
made every true woman-reader share in the 
martyrdom which the women students in the 
Philadelphia Medical College were called upon 
to endure a few years ago. The writer was 
dealing with a subject of the deepest moment 
and sacredness. In no book could joking and 
sneering have been so wholly out of place, 
yet there is no possible opportunity lost for 
them. From the coarse, rough boys in a med- 
ical college it might have been expected ; from 
a mature and experienced physician it comes 
with painful surprise. 

I arraign the book, then, ir the sixth place, 
as a total misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing of the American women. Because, 
as a young girl, she askes that she may be ful- 
ly developed as a rational being; because, as 
a young woman, she demands to bear her own 
burdens, and to be of practical use in the 
world of mind and labor; because, as a wife, 
she longs to be able to be a fit companion for 
her husband on every plane; because, asa 
mother, she craves to be bound to her children 
by a mental as well as a physical tie, and to 
hand down to her daughters an inheritance of 
culture—she is told that she is trying to be a 
man, and that she would rejoice in the laying 
down, voluntarily or involuntarily, of any of 
the prerogatives of her self-reverenced woman- 
hood. To such words as these, found in this 
book in paragraph after paragraph, silence is 
the only fit reply, for the man who could utter 
them could appreciate no other. 

Enough. However much the author may 
assert that he does not say this or that, no one 
can deny that the popular impression received 
from the book will be that excessive brain- 
work is, after all, the one thing most danger- 
ous to our girls, and while parents will most 
carefully guard them from this they will 
forget the shoes, the corsets, the heavy skirts, 
the late hours, the parties and the unwhole- 
some food. 

I believe no thinking woman will rise from 
the perusal of the dook without this reflection : 
“Tf this book is the flower of medical science 
in men, if this is the result, and all the result, 
that we are to obtain from the best men of ed- 
ucation and experience, let us have women 
for physicians.”” I believe that this will be 
the one book which will change the opinions 
of many a woman on the subject of woman 
physicians. 

If the women’of America have any money 
to spare let them give it to form funds for the 
endowment of our women’s medical schools 
till their students shall have, in lectures, in 
hospital practice, in every respect, as thorough 
a medical education as the men. That is our 
work now, and in as far as in us lies we will see 
that it is done. We shall then have at least 
physicians who will understand their patients 
and the needs and purposes of American 
women to a somewhat greater degree than the 
author of “Sex in Education.” 

117 East Thirty-sixth street, New York.— 
Transcript, 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND GIRLS CAN DO. 


As arule, New England girls are bright, in- 
telligent and handsome. If they do not prove 
brilliant, intellectual and noble women, it will 
be simply from some lack of development. 
Nature has endowed them with all that is 
requisite and this, combined with the enlarged 
facilities for obtaining an education, which all 
can avail themselves of, should result in some- 
thing better than a mere fashionable woman, 
something purer than a ball-room belle and 
something infinitely superior to the pretty 
playthings which mothers ‘occasionally and 
men generally like them to be. 

We are forced to admit that laces and vel- 
vets, doughnuts, and biscuits, babies and bon- 
nets are or have been the legitimate sphere of 
women. ButIam not aware that there is 
any moral law forbidding them to rise or as- 
pire to a higher sphere. 

New England girls, with their good sense 
and culture, with their youth and beauty, 
have it in their power to create for their own 
unfortunate sex a happier state of affairs than 
now exists, I say with youth and beauty, for 
it is an undeniable fact that those two appli- 
ances are more potent, in many instances, than 
age and experience. Where is the man (alas! 


‘that we are at present so dependent on men 


for rise and progress) who is not susceptible 
to female loveliness and who has the courage 
to say “No” toa fair young face, with all its 
bewildering fascinations? In view of this 
fact, girls should havea realizing sense of the 
responsibility resting upon them, and should 
always be careful to exert their influence in 
the right direction. It is very essential that 
girls, while they are girls, before entering upon 
the stage of action, should have instilled into 
their minds all the virtues wifch constitute a 
true and strong woman. They should culti- 
vate every innate quality that will prepare 
them to cope with the mighty strength of laws 
and usages which centuries have sanctioned. 
They should not seek to evade the result or to 
cast the burden on the shoulders of others. 
Each one has a part to perform. 


The idea, somewhat prevalent, that defend- 
ing the rights of Woman in a proper manner 
is incompatible with feminine delicacy, is ab- 
surd. If thegirls, who are 80 soon to come 
out into the world as women, do not assert | 
their rights, it will very soon become a fact | 
that there will be no genuine feminine delica- 
cy, or at least that there will be none to respect 
it. It becomes mothers and teachers to in- 
culeate firmly the principles of self-reliance 
and stability, so that the frivolities and fasci- | 
nations, the satire and sin of fashionable socie- | 
ty may fall harmlessly upon their pupils and 
that they may never deviate from the un- 
swerving path of duty. 

New England girls can turn the world up- 
side down if they are determined to dc so. I 
do not recommend that this remarkable feat 
be attempted, but I would like to suggest that 
they give it a thorough shaking and dusting, 
and then put things “torights.” For the sake 
of refuting the sentiment that girls are espe- 
cially frail, for the sake of soaring higher and 
higher until they are almost on a level with 
man, for the sake of teaching man to abide by 
the Golden Rule, let girls put forth all their 
energies and accomplish what so many good 
women and a few good men have long and so 
faithfully striven to bring about. They can 
do it, with their smiles and graces, with their 
pens, with their presence and, finally, they will 
do it with the ballot-box E. D. 
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RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


In regard to the rights of married women, 
an important judgment was delivered at 
Croydon, in England, a few days ago, on the 
Married Women’s Property Act, by Mr. H. 
J. Stonor, one of the most eminent of county 
-court judges. This judgment, says the Morn- 
ing Post, decides sevetal very important 
points as to the rights of married women, and 
especially the large class of lodging-house 
keepers, in respect to their earnings and prop- 
erty. It also contains a commentary upon 
the general construction of the Act, and points 
out the extreme inaccuracy of its phrase- 
ology, in which respect it unfortunately re- 
sembles much of the legal legislation of re- 
cent years. Lastly, it draws attention to a 
great anomaly which arises from its provis- 
ions, viz., that whilst married women are em- 
powered by the Act to possess and enjoy their 
wages and earnings, the property on which 
the same are invested, and certain other funds 
and property, their creditors are not given any 
remedy against them or their goods at law— 
although they may have incurred debts on 
the credit or faith of the same—but are left 
to the expensive, hazardous, and tardy reme- | 
dy of achancery suit in the superior courts | 
in every case, however much the amount may 
be. It is to be hoped that this anomaly will 
be removed next session. 





CLASSED WITH SUFFRAGISTS. 


Gov. Washburn and the ladies who are 
working to secure a separate prison for wo- 
men, wherein reformatory influences may be 
used, will be surprised to learn that they are 
classed with Suffragists by the Philadelphia 
Enquirer, who reprimands them severely as 
follows: 

The feminine advocates of Woman’s Rights 
in Massachusetts, tired, perhaps, of clamor- 
ing for the ballot, have turned their attention 
and energies to securing, if possible, a separ- 
ate and distinct State Prison for female con- 
victs. Under her present system the Bay 
State, like all the Commonwealths of the 
Union, provides within the same walls separ- 
ate and distinct buildings for male and female 
prisoners. The sexes are virtually in differ- 
ent buildings, the barriers dividing them being 
quite as formidable as those which shut out 
both from the outer world. There is, then, no 
real necessity for the erection of jails and peni- 
tentiaries especially for females. And if the 
reformers who insist on theirlatest idea being 
put into practice would devote themselves to 
the real elevation of that classof females who 
are likely to need the punishment cf the dun- 
geon, there would be no need for prisons for 
women, separate or otherwise. 





WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 


Professor Sheldon Amos, M. A., in his re- 
cent work entitled, “English Constitution and 
Government,” says: ‘“The argument in favor of 
allowing women to vote is still stronger than 
that in favor of lowering the franchise for 
men. This movement is the more important, 
as a bill for the purpose of extending the suf- 
frage to women is brought in every yerr into 
the House of Commons, and two years ago 
passed ics second reading. There is a strong 
body or association of people in favor of the 
movement, though there is in some quarters 
a great dislike to it. The arguments in favor 
of it are: 1. That under the existing law, wo- 
men vote in all municipal elections on the 
samé basis as men. 2. That many women 
own land and houses and all other things in 
exactly the same way as men do. 3. That 
women pay exactly the same taxes estimated 
on their property asmendo. 4. That women 
are affected by the law in the same way as 
men are. 5. That women’s interests are 
injuriously affected in Parliament through 
women not influencing the elections. 6. 
That ordinary women are in all respects as 
much qualified in their minds as ordinary 
men, as is shown by a woman being Queen of 





WOMEN IN SWITZERLAND. 


“There is sad enough need of the elevation 
of women in Switzerland,” says the Zu- 
rich correspondent of the Boston Advertiser : 
“One hundred women climb each day to the 
splendid buildings which overlook the city of 
Zurich—the first fountain of learning in the 
republic ; a thousand women toil from sunrise 
till late evening in the narrow lanes below, 
dragging heavy hand-carts, staggering under 


large burdens balanced upon their heads, saw- | 


ing wood, or gathering the refuse from the 
street with basket and shovel—in short, per- 
forming the most menial service that the low- 


est class of male laborers are condemned to do | 
I have often seen two slender | 


in America. 
women sawing oak and ash wood in the street, 
while a stout fellow stood by, leisurely split- 
ting the sawn sticks. One poor old creature, 


the other day, sat upon the curb-stone, hold- | 


ing her saw reversed between her knees, and 
in utter weakness was rubbing the stick of 
wood upon it to saw it in two. 





“Unquestionably the best sustained work 
ofthe kind in the werjd.”’ 





Harper's Magazine. 





Notices of the Press. 
The ever increasing circulation of this excellent 


monthly proves its continued adaptation to popular | 


desires and needs. Indeed, when we think into how 


many homes it penetrates every month, we must con- | 


sider it as one of the educators as well as entertainers 
of the public mind, for its vast popularity has been 
won by no appeal to stupid prejudices or depraved 
tastes.—Boston Globe. 


The character which this magazine potsesses for 
variety, enterprise, artistic wealth, and literary cul- | 


ture that has kept pace with, if it has not led the 
times, should cause its conductors to regard it with 
justifiable complacency. It also entitles them to a 
great claim upon the public gratitude. The magazine 
has done good and not evil all the days of its life.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


SU BSCRIPTIONS.—1874. 
Terms: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, one year........$4.00 


$4.00 includes prepayment of U.S. postage by the | 


publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7.00; postage payable by the subscriber at the 
office where received. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, | 


or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every Club of 
Five Subseri 


payable by the subscribers at the office where re- 
ceived. 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A Complete set of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, now com- | 


prising 47 volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be 
sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, for 
$2.25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, 
$3.00. Cloth cases for binding 58 cents by mail, post- 
paid, 

The postage on HARPER'S MAGAzrne is 24 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber’s post- 
office. Address, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





LADY’S 


ALMANAC 


POR 1874. 


“Pretty as its predecessors, in dainty binding, nice 
print, on nice paper, with equally nice illustrations 
and selections. It will commend itself to a place in 
numerous work-baskets, and on numerous center- 
tables, asa handy little volume to have always at 


hand for daily information and memoranda,”’— Sos- 


ton Transcript. 

“A convenient and pretty little volume, which all 
ladies will greatly appreciate.’’"—Sunday Times. 

“A collection which ladies will tind essential, pre- 
sented as neatly and compactly as possible. A part 
of the indispensable outfit for the New Year.’’— Bos- 
ton Post.” 

“Comely and serviceable little annual.” —Christian 
Register. 

‘Dainty as usual, filled with useful and entertain- 
ing matter. ’—Commonwealth. 

A beautiful little annual, filled with original and se- 
lected articles on subjects which cannot be too often 
considered by the ladies.’’— Mass. Ploughman. 

In fine binding, with gilt-edged leaves, on tinted 
paper, and finely illustrated. Price 50 cents. Mail- 
ed, post paid, on receipt of price, Published by 


GEO. A, COOLIDGE, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, Boson, 
50—-8t 7 


A. A. WALKER, | 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English Note Paper . Envelopes, Int 








England. 


tial Note Paper, Pens, &e. 


| HOME OF HEALT 


rs, at $4.00 each, in one remittance, or, | 
Six Copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage | 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class loeation, can be had at Dr. E. 
| P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 8 & 41 West 2th 
Street, New York City. celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular aad 
terms, De. ©. P. MILUPRK, 
Marl6 tf 39 West With Street, New York. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
| EDITED BY EMILY PAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


| OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
| It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
| tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
| er its own.—Spectator. 
| The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
t of company.— Daily News. 

Mise Faithfull hes persevered for very many years 
| with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reapi 
| a considerable amount of success, thanks to her po 
| eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
| tation.—/iustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 


ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
| principles, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
| ronthe cause she has taken up.—#righton Ob 
| server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine ia brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a lon 
list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names 

| their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. HaiBMajesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her 
sanction tc Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
| number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
tic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
ueen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West 

| ern Flying Post. 
SISTA B LISI LED 1563. 
| Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princesa 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 
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| Put your Money where it will do the most Good. 
| CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


Now is the Time for the Fali Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch PER MONTH, each paper; this list inclades 





23 Papers in Maine. 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
| 22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Mas«achk usetts, 
| 16 Papers in R. I. aud Coun. 
} 


For full list of papers send to 
T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 


106 Washington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 


4,675,480 FOR 5400.00. 
| BVANS 
SELECTED LIST 


RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRICULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very be:t inducements to all advertisers 
| who want to put their money 
WHERE IT WILL DO THE MOST GOOD 
It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family newspa- 
pers in the country, and is declared | 


by an advertiser 
| who is now using it to the extent of about $5,000 to 
| be the very best list he has found after a critical ex- 
| amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4.675.480.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost ever 
$520 00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 


T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 


IF YOU WANT SOME 


‘CHEAP ADVERTISING 


| I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 

40 cents per paper. 





40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper 40 cents per paper. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
| For Twenty-Four Hundrod and Sixty-One Papers. 
| For Twenty-Four Hundred and “ixty-One Papers. 
| For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
| IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
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HOW VERMONT CARES EOR WIDOWS. 


Mrs. C. A. B. Lilley, of East Calais, Ver- 
mont, became a widow in Dec., 1869. Of 
course, as all widows must, she fell into the 
hand of the Law, and, as multitudes of other 
widows havo done, she felt its terrible grip, 
which had neither justice nor mercy. 

She wrote us at the time, saying that as she 
had neither children nor relatives to be in- 
volved with her, in her attempt to secure a 
more just law for widows, in that State, she 
intended to push to the utmost, both in the 
Court and in the Legislature, to secure such 
action as should save all widows from a fate 
like hers. 

Accordingly, she made a full statement of 
the case in the Montpelier papers, abating 
nothing for the sake of her own feelings or 
those of others who were connected with the 
case. Some of these articles she had to pay 
for as advertisements, but she intended to 
make a full exhibit, at whatever cost, and she 
did it, only to fail at last. 

A few weeks ago, Mrs. Lilley came to this 
office, (a lady very respectable in her appear- 
ance and manner) and assured us that though 
it is nearly four years since her husband’s 
death, she is kept from her just rights, and is 
unable to oc upy the premises set off to her as 
a homestead. 

Her husband had®een an invalid nearly the 
whole time of the marriage. Five years he 
was blind, and required to be led by the hand. 
During all these years, his wife was constant 
nurse and care taker, unrelieved, except on 
three nights before his death. Mr. Lilley had 
given his son a deed of all his property, if he 
would take care of his father during his old age. 

But when this care devolved on his wife, 
he did not count it of any value, but by his 
will, gave back to her the six hundred dol- 
lars, which at that time he had had of her 
money, without interest, and consented that 
she might carry away the furniture which she 
brought to him, worn in his service, only on the 
condition that she claimed no more of the 
property that they had used together. 

But the widow shall tell her own story, 
which we quote, as it appeared in a Mont- 
pelier paper, as follows: 

Aaron Lilley married his second wife, Octo- 
ber 4th, 1860, and took her to his house in 
East Calais, Vt., where she kept his house 
nine years, doing all of his housework herself, 
or hiring it done with money wiich she ac- 
quired before marriage. During that period 
his health was very poor, all of those years 
having a distressing cough, which rendered it 
necessary for her to rise repeatedly of nights 
to prepare and give him remedies forit. His 
sight failed him the fourth year after their mar- 
riage, and thereafter she led him around and 
waited on him as carefully as a mother waits on 
her child, and nursed him as tenderly during 
the years of sickness, suffering, and blindness 
that followed until his death, as ever mother 
nursed and tended her sick babe. . . . During 
the life of the first wife the second son had en- 
gaged to take care ofboth parents through 
life, and received the farm, stock, and tarming 
tools, as compensation therefor; but after his 
father married the second time he insisted on 
giving up the contract, deeded back to the fa- 
ther the farm, stock and farming tools, and 
received from his father one thousand dollars, 
which he claimed as payment for what he had 
done for him. The second wife, thinking she 
would havea legal right as widow to dower in 
the real estate, if she survived her husband, 
put in sums of money, or rather let her hus- 
band have money which she had acquired be- 
fore her marriage, until at the end of three 
years it amounted to six hundred dollars, of 
which she kept a memorandum. 

After he paid his son all up, he had not 
much over five hundred dollars besides his 
farm and stock, and being almost past labor 
he worried continually about his property, 
frequently asking his wife to help pay the fam- 
ily expenses, which she often did; during the 
last years of his life she kept a memorandum 
tu know herself at what rate she was adding 
to his property, and the amount was sixty-six 
dollars that year; much of that sum being 
paid for the necessities of the table ; and some 
of it for what wa: indispensable for his health, 
which he would go without rather than pay 
his money out for. His mind was going back 
in life to that self-denying period when the 
care of his children engrossed his mind almost 
wholly. 

He made his will entirely in the interest of 
his children, regardless of the care, labor, and 
rights of his wife; restoring to her the six 
hundred dollars which at that time he had had 
of her money, without interest, and consented 
that she might carry away the furniture 
which she brought to him, worn in his service, 
only on condition that she claimed no more 
of the property than they had used together! 
Her nine years’ earnings given to his children 
as if she were a horse, and she ordered out of 
his house! The’ furniture given her as a 
bone is thrown toa dog when the master 
opens the door and says, “leave.’’ 

The widow did not hesitate a moment 
about the acceptance of such a will, believing 
it her right and her duty to waive it. But be- 
fore doing so she wrote to her legal adviser, 
saying she would gladly surrender her claim 
for dower in her husband’s estate if she could 
receive back the money she had let her hus- 
band have, and be paid for the labor she had 

rformed for him during her married life. 

o this he made answer that the husband 
held by law all of a wife’s earnings in the 
State of Vermont; so the widuw had no 
other way to mantain the honor and humani- 
* ty of Woman, and the dignity of a wife, but 
to prosecute her legal claim of homestead and 
dower in her husband’s estate, that being her 
title to humanity and evidence of partner- 
ship with her husband. 

Three men were oppointed a Board of Com- 
missioners to set out the homestead and dow- 
er of the widow from the real estate; men of 
property and social standing, one of them said 
to be a deacon of a church in Montpelier Vil- 
lage. All three were men often honored by 


names were Joel Foster, Jr., of Montpelier 
Village, Addison Peck and Truman C. Kelton, 
of East Montpelier. They met at thefarm of 
the deceased Mr. Lilley, in Calais, December 
12, A. D. 1872, with the executor of the Will, 
counsel for the family of heirs, and the widow. 
The six heirs were present in person, or were 
represented by their husbands. They looked 
over the farm and buildings, except the dwell- 
ing house, before dinner; the heirsand com- 
missioners freely talking together whilst the 
widow cooked dinner for the whole company. 
After dinner the widow was called to express 
her views in relation to the division of the 
house. She showed them the first and second 
floors, and led the way into the cellar, show- 
ing them how that could be divided, followed 
the whole time by the counsel for the family 
of heirs, protesting that they were giving the 
widow all of the best part by such division; 
when the widow turned, and, addressing her- 
self to the counsel, in the presence of two of 
the Commissioners, said she had a great deal 
rather have the other part—naming the part 
which he was calling the poorest. He stopped 
his protests. The widow was very particular 
in stating what should be put with the west 
or front part, so it might be possible for her to 
live in that part if set to ber. But the Court 
did not put all the rooms with that part which 
she requested them to, and they did not give | 
her the roof over her head nor the right to | 
shingle it, though it needed shingling at that 
time. They did not give ber the land her 
home stood on, nor any land as homestead, 
except on thegnorth side of the house, a strip 
seventy feet wide, commencing in the high- 
way and extending parallel with the house to 
within two feet of the cistern; not quite the 
length of the main house. The land under 
every window set to the widow was reserved 
to the heirs, except one on the north side of 
the house, through which she could crawl out 
on to her small endowment of homestead land! 
The water was over eight rods from the door 
to her part. They gave her the part of the 
west or new barn north of the barn floor, but 
no barn-yard room whatever. They gave ber 
one-fourth of the carriage shed up to the 
ridge, but refused ber entrance by the stairs 
already built; so her part must be much in- 
jured by putting in stairs and cutting an open- 
ing, or lose the room overhead; and tbey said 
she might use one-third of the woodshed in 
common, and use the privy in said building. 
She was restricted in watering stock to thobe 
places where the water fails in dry times. 
Then those Commissioners proceeded to ap- 
praise such land, and parts of buildings, at 
the sum of five hundred ($500) dollars, and 
called it a homestead in the meaning of the 
Vermont Law of Homestead. There were 
three barns, one carriage shed, one corn barn, 
one carpenter’s shop, one wood house, and a 
hog house, with pens adjoining, on the place, 
an ell to the house 32 by 20 feet; the house 
36x26. The farm was described as containing 
88 acres more or less. They set tothe widow 
as dower in land four separate pieces, her 
third measuring twenty-four acres; the two- 
thirds reserved for the family sixty-four acres. 
The heirs, six in number, had their part re- 
served in two pieces, well walled in or fenced. 
The widow’s part was poorly fenced, and re- 
quired one hundred and seventy-fourgods of 
fence on the highway. The two pieces re- 
served to the heirs required fifty-two and one- 
eighth rods of fence on the highway. If these 
specifications do not show a deliberate pur- 
pose of rendering the law worse than a dead 
letter let these men tell why. The widow ap- 
pealed from such assignment to the County 
Court; and, Judge Peck presiding, it was set 
aside, and a new Board of Commissioners or- 
dered to be appointed. 
The counsel for the widow declined making 
any nomination for the second Board of com- 
missioners. The Court appointed James S. 
Coburn, of East Montpelier, Willard Martin, 
of Plainfield and Ezekiel D. Nye, of North Mont- 
pelier, Commissioners, to set out the home- 
stead and dower of Aaron Lilley. The Board 
met in the autumn of 1871. They examined, 
consnited and deliberated for three days, and 
then returned an gssignment worse than the 
first. ‘Worse, because the way by which my 
home could be rendered useless was not so 
apparent. They set me the same rooms in the 
West end of the house with roof over and 
land under them; also the land towards the 
driveway and highway, but restricted me on 
the North side in land to sixteen feet one inch, 
from the North-west corner of the house, by 
twenty feet, leaving the land under my bed- 
room window, and about one foot more, west 
of it, in the possession of the owners of the 
remainder of the property. All other land 
set to me was a garden over nineteen rods off 
from the house, seven rods by six rods two feet 
six inches, inclusive ofhalfthe highway. The 
rooms set to me had no kitchen, no buttery, 
no sink-room nor sink, no cellar door nor cel- 
lar stairs; there was no pump connected with 
the cistern, and I was put as far as possible, 
and remain in the house, from the well, which 
was over eight rods off, by the nearest way 
from my only outside door. There was no 
piazza to dry clothes under, there was no privy, 
no wood-house, no barn nor shed of any kind, 
no woodland nor wood. But there was a par- 
lor and several other rooms, and I got a carpen- 
ten to come and estimate the cost of transfor- 
ing what was setto me into a home where I 
could live in my old age. Linquired the price 
of leadpipe and expense of laying it, and found 
that I must pay out four hundred dollars be- 
fore I could be as comfortable as I was whilst 
my husband lived; and when I had put a shed 
on to the sixteen feet one inch of land, put in 
doors and stairs, laid lead pipe, etc. etc., the 
owners of the remainder of the estate could 
take their privy from behind the hog-house 
and place it square across my bed-room window, 
so excluding both light and air from my only 
nurse-room. It would look no worse than the 
shed I should be obliged to build, and would 
be so great a convenience to them that I should 
have no power to remove it, but which would 
render my only nursery room unfit for such 
use, and I should be obliged to abandon my 
home and leave, or lose what I had paid out. 
What was set to me as Dower was equally use- 
less, and I considered that either the law of 
Homestead and Dower to a widow in Vermont 
was mere mockery as to widows, or those two 
Boards of Commissioners had made a mockery 
of the law. I made exceptions to the second 
assignmenf, and caused plans to be made of 
the farm and buildings, which are now in the 
care of J. A. Wing, Eeq.,in Montpelier. I sent 
for F.C. Gilman and George 8. Robinson to 
come and examine the plans of the farm and 


t, so they could give evidence in the case. 
Wome are, with very few ~— the only 
housekeepers in this State. They bear and 
rear the children. They nurse the sick, the 
infirm andthe aged. They are the safe judges 
of what should constitute a home, and the 
great reason why I summoned no neighhoring 
housekeepers to testify in relation tomy Home 
stead was the great aversion of women to ap- 
pearing on the witness stand to be harrassed by 
a caviling lawyer. > 

“My Bill of Exceptions was presented to the 
Washington County Court, the spring term of 
1872. The last of July my Counsel wrote me 
that the Judges had resolved to set aside the 
Dower assigned me, and have another set out, 
but in relation to the Homestead—‘“‘Those men 
had been on the spot, and knew better than 
they could, so they should let it be as it was.” 
But when I called for the decree, was told it 
was not signed—is not now published, Octo- 
ber 23d, 1872. t 

‘‘And now I submit these facts to the Legis- 
lature of Vermont, praying that measures be 
taken to prevent any Board of Commissioners 


to inform them and the public that I have been 
defeated. C. A. B. Lityer. 
This case shows how a non-voting class are 
protected, and is a fresh proof that they who 
must submit to laws, need to have a voice in 
making them. L. 8. 


—_———_- -- 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


LETTER ADDRESSED BY ITALIAN CITIZENS 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ARGENTINE 
CONFEDERATION. 


“The tidings of the infamous attempt 
against your illustrious person have reached 
even Italy; and what griéves and angers her 
citizens more, the news that the attempt was 
made by Italian hands. 

“If then it behoved every honest individual 
to manifest public indignation and public sor- 
row for such great wickedness, the duty of 
doing this wasincumbent on the Italians, that 





from nullifying the Law of Homestead and 
Dower to widows, whilst ostensibly executing | 
it. Ceuinpa A. B, Litury.” 

Again Mrs, Lilley states, in a Montpelier pa- | 
per: 

“My husband had been dead three years the | 
4th day of December, 1872, and by the help of 
the best lawyers I can hire, I have not been 
able to obtain legal possession of even the beds 
and bedding which my mother made me, and 
Ihave nothing from the estate except house 
rent and tuel,and an attempt was made to turn 
me out of my living-room; but I refused to go, 
and insisted on being put wut by officers. The 
great point insisted on by the opposing lawyer 
was, | had some property and was a second 
wife. General Washington was the child of a 
second marriage, as well as a great many other 
good men ; I was a sickly child, never strong 
nor robust, and an invalid during the years 
most available for the acquisition of property ; 
but by hard labor, honest enterprise, and judi- 
cious investment, I have acquired, and by fru- 
gality and economy, saved my property tor the 
support of my old age. But that fact givesmy 
hakents sons and daughters no just claim to 
my nine year’s earnings while I lived with 
their father, any more than I have claims on 
them for their earnings-during that time. The 
oldest of them is ten years younger than my- 
self, and they are all as weil able to work and 
earn their own living as I to work for them, 
and none of them bore any burden of their 
father’s age, sickness, or blindness ; and a just 
compensation for the service which I perform- 
ed for their father would much exceed a third 
of their father’s estate. But the responsibility 
rests with the Judiciary. It may be sharp 
practice to oblige old women, or second, or 
third, or fourth wives to take the whole care of 
the old men in this country, bearing alone the 
whole burden of their infirmities until death, 
and when they insist on having an endowment 
make a mockery of the law, and so set it out 
that it shall be worse than nothing; it may be 
sharp in leading men. I have found it so, but 
is it right? Whereis the man who is willing 
to work for nothing and be virtually turned 
out of doors? Where is the rich man that 
works cheaper than the poorman? The same 
work should have the same pay, wheth r done 
by man or woman. I am well aware that the 
commissioners, judges, and those who have con- 
trol in this county affect unconscivusness both 
as to the injustice which I suffered and my 
public statements. But there is a day after to- 
day, and my cause and the cause of every oth- 
er defrauded widow is in the courts of a High- 
er than they, who is a Father to the fatherless 
and a God to the widow. 

C. A. B. Litery.” 


“In February, 1873, the undersigned, whose 
exceptions to the Endowment assigned her 
were argued Lefore the Washington County 
Court, at the Sping Term of 1872, received a 
copy of the order of said Court, dated the Sep- 
tember Term, and confirming as homestead 
the following described premises, to wit: Par- 
lor with small, dark pantry, parlor bed-room 
and large chamber, with each a small closet 
adjuining ; a nursery room,with its only window 
opening on to Jand owned by the heirs of the 
remainder of the property; half attic unfin- 
ished, entries leading out of doors, and into 
the chamber, and the stairs to the same; cel- 
lar under the larger part of these rooms; and 
the land also, with ten feet of land southerly, 
and about as much westerly, open to drive-way 
and highway ; sixteen feet one inch of land by 
twenty feet, adjoining the house, and seven 
rods by six rods, two feet six inches, inclusive 
of half the highway, nineteen rods off from 
the said rooms and house. The assignment 
included no kitchen, no buttery, no sink room 
or sink, no cellar door, no cellar stairs, no 
pump connected with cistern, no piazza to dry 
clothes under, no water without going eight 
rods from the only outside door, along the 
front end of the house, on the side of a grade of 
descent toward the road of thirty-two inches, 
or eight-ninths of a yard in ten feet, to the well, 
no privy, nor wood house, carriage shed, barn, 
nor any shed; nv wood land, or wood. The 
above described assignment, appraised at the 
value ot five hundred dollars, is confirmed by the 
Washington County Court, consisting of the 
Hon. Asahel Peck, Supreme Judge, assisted by 
the Hon. Josiah Wood and Hon. Janus Crossett, 
County Judges, as a homestead in the meaning 
of the Statute Law of the State of Vermont. 

The land of the said homestead, so called, is 
not worth fifty dollars according as the farm 
from which it was set was apprised by the 
Commissioners ; and there is not a respectable 
landlord in New England who would offer to 
rent such a place for a tenement as a residence 
for afamily. Courts or Judges cannot change 
facts; they can degrade the functions of their 
office; but the factsremain unchanged. Jesus 
said in his sermon on the mount, “Or what 
man is there of you whom if his son ask bread, 
will give him a stone? Or if he ask fish, will 
he give hima serpent?” Can the decision of 
Vermont Judges change a stone to bread, a 
serpent to fish, or a place not fit for the resi- 
dence of a human family into a homestead ? 

Ceuinpa A. B. Liter.” 


After her appeals to the Legislature, and all 
other efforts had failed, Mrs. Lilley published 
the following : 

A CARD. 

The public are aware that I have been con- 
tending in the Courts of this County for the 
rights of widows—for my own individual rights 
and the rights of every aged or helpless widow 











their townsmen with offices of trust: their 


the buildings, and compare them hereon the 





in Washington County—and I take this way 


they might repel all fellowship with the atro- 
cious crime, and the responsibility of this 
black ingratitude. 

“Yes, ingratitude; for no one should be 
wore grateful than the Italians for your pol- 
icy, for your wisdom and generosity, and for 
yourgood deeds; to you, who have always put 
so much confidence in our fellow-countrymen, 
and Lave granted so much protection to their 
interests and their commerce; to you, who 
restored prosperity and security to the prov- 
vinces of the Argentine Confederation after so 
many cruel blows and so many sorrowful vicis- 
situdes. 

“Already have our compatriots, resident in 
Buenos Apres, raised the voice of their pro- 
testation against the mercenary assassins who, 
rendering themselves unworthy the name of 
Italians, attempted your life. 

“It was due that we also, Italian operatives, 
formerly residing in Buenos Ayres and now 
returned to Italy, as well as many among us 
who have not yet greeted your hospitable soil 
but who are equally moved and astonished by 
your lofty acbievements, should do as much; 
and, in the name of fellow-citizens of Chris- 
topher Columbus and of Garibaldi, should 
arise to cover the assassins with infamy and to 
attest to you their grief, and the esteem and 
gratitude of all Italians. 

“May you live as long, to secure the pros- 
perity of your noble country, as the Italians 
wish from the bottom of their hearts!” 

Signed by many citizens, especially by those 
of Genoa. 

THE STREICHER PIANOFORIES. 

Many pianos were to be seen in that gal- 
lery of the Vienna Exposition which was de- 
voted to the showing forth of the “progressive 
development in the art of constructing musi- 
calinstruments during the past one hundred 
and twenty or thirty years.” We read with 
pleasure that, 

“Beside that of Schubert stands a piano 
which dates back to the mother of the Vien- 
nese pianofortes, Nanetta Streicher, and which 
forms, from a technical point of view, one of 
the gems of this collection. The pianofortes 
bearing the mark, ‘Nanetta Streicher, nee 
Stein,’ have always beeu especially excelient, 
but {he sample here exhibited was made in 
1821, and still surpasses the others in elegance 


of form and beauty of tone. 
* * * * © 


“Nanetta Stein, born in 1769, was the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated manufacturer of piano- 
fortes and small organs, Andrew Stein, of Au- 
gusta, who was the real inventor of the piano- 
forte as we see it in our days, and of the 
Viennese mechanism of the same. ; 

* ‘Stein’s girl,’ as Mozart was in the habit 
of calling Nanetta, was from childhood a dis- 
tinguished pianist,and was at fourteen the 
inseparable companion of her father, who ac- 
customed her, when she was scarcely ten years 
old, to construct the separate parts of the me- 
chanism of the instrumert, then to combine 
the keyboard and the tones,and finally to make 
the entire instrument. 

“At the age of twenty-three, Nanetta lost 
her father, after whose death she not only as- 
sumed the control of the business, bnt in or- 
der to provide a wider field for its develup- 
ment, removed to Vienna, in the year 1794, 
accompanied by a younger brother as well as 
by her betrothed, the celebrated pianist and 
professor of music, John Andrew Streicher, 
the same Streicher who was the active and 
faithful friend of Schiller. 

“The pianofortes of Nanetta Streicher ac- 
quired an ever greater vogue and celebrity, 
and Beethoven contributed to the perfecting 
of these instruments by his counsels and by 
his own requirements, it being known, more- 
over, that the distinguished composer of ‘Fi- 
delie’ was not very easily satisfied in the mat- 
ter of pianos. 

“If Beethoven accorded the rare gift of his 
approbation to Madame Streicher as a manu- 
facturer, not less amply did he hunor the wo- 
man in her, and his many letters to this lady 
attest in a manner glorious for her, the grati- 
tude which he professed for the iofinite solici- 
tude with which this excellent woman assist- 
ed the infirm maestro in his domestic econ- 
omy, and gratified his thousand wishes. 

“Strange as it might seem that a wife and 
the mother of thrée children should be at the 
head of one of the most difficult of trades, 
and unexampled as was the fact of such an 
enterprise being carried on under a lady’s 


ta, insisted upon rendering this public homage 
to her extraordinary ability, aud only retained 
the supervision of the establishment. 
“Nanetta Streicher died in 1833, after hav- 
ing enjoyed for a long time the happiness of 
finding in her son, John Baptist Streicher, an 
earnest associate both in her work and in 
business.” Donna. 
Where talent and experience in art aid to 
keep the family circle together, while the sun- 
dering influences of ambition are eschewed, 
how happy is the atmosphere of home! 
J.BA. 





NEED OF EFFORT. 


Epitors JOURNAL :—Ever since the refer- 
ence made by you to the sermon which it was 
my privilege to preach, just after the Wo- 
man’s Congress, I have been in continuous 
receipt of letters asking for copies. Nine 
thousand copies were printed here, but I now 
find it difficult to seenre one; and this is my 
only excuse for not responding to all who ask 
fora copy. Among the letters received is 
one from a lady residing in one of the Middle 
States, and I venture to give you a few words 
from her epistle, showing the need of effort to 
lift and entranchise Woman everywhere, and 
especially to secure purity in society. She 
says: 

The wide-spread and growing evils yearly 
accumulating, are sufficient to appal hearts 
thatthink and feel, It has been one of my ear 
nest teachings, inthe development of my two 
sons, that deviations from chastity are sins 
which cry to heaven for redress, equally when 
committed by men or by women; and that, in 
this regard, what they would hope and desire 
their wives should prove, women have equal 
desire,and equal reason, to expect of those as- 
suming the sacred relation of husband. Such 
is the doctrine I religiously hold! May God 
teach the hands to war and the fingers tu fight 
for the extermination of such wrong, and the 
rebuilding of our Zion! 


I cannot but hope the efforts of faithful 
men and women in the interest of purity and 
Christian homes will be successful. The bal- 
lot will help bring the day; therefore, as well 
as for other weighty reasons, God speed every 
effort to secure Woman Suffrage ! 

Puese A, Hanaronp. 

New Haven, Conn., Dee. 4. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN AUSTRALIA. 


Learning that Woman Suffrage is to be 
hencefurth a question under discussion in 
Australia, we have forwarded bound volumes 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to the Free Public 
Library in Sydney, and have received the fol- 
lowing: 

To the Editors of the Woman's Journal. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—I have the 
honor to convey to you the thanks of the 
Trustees of this Institution, for your valuable 
present, received per margin; and. beg to in- 
form you that this same has been deposited 
in the Library, with a record of your dona- 
tion. I bave the honor to be, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Your most obedient servant, 
J.C. WALKER, Librarian. 
Free Public Library, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Sept. 2. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the State are earnestly requested to circulate 
the following form of petition in their respec- 
tive localities without delay. Cut out the 
form of petition and paste it upon a sheet of 
blank paper. Then obtain as many signa- 
tures of men and women as possible. Then 
forward it to the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL and we will see that it is pre- 
sented to the Legislature at the proper time. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned residents and citizens of Massa- 
chusetts respectfully represent; 

That, whereas, the Ist section of the 2nd article 
of the Constitution of the United States ——- 
provides that ‘each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the electors 
for President and Vice-President” ; 

And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 
from any participation in the election or these highest 
officers of the nation; 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable 
bodies that you wil! exercise the authority thus vest- 
ed in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a 
law conferring suffrage upon women, who are citi- 
zeus of the United States, and of the State of Massa- 
chusetts' in future Presidential elections, upon the 
same terms and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent: * 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts contains no restriction upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by women in regard to the election of certain 
State, County, Town and Municipal cflicers; we, 
therefore. respectiully pray that you will enact a 
law, abolishing all political distinctions on account 
of sex, except where the same are expressly contained 
in the present constitution of your State, 

And we further respectfully represent: 

3. That, whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Hon- 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend 
the State Constitution, so as to abolish hereafter all 
political distinctions on account of sex. 

MEN. WOMEN, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Woman’s Club. 
Dec. 15, no meetings. They are postponed by vote 
of the Club. 
Dec. 22, 3.30 Pp. M., Bret Harte will read a poem or 
astory. Club tea uvavoidably postponed. 


The Moral Education Association wil] hold a meet- 
ing on Saturday, Dec. 13, at 3 ep. m., at 3 Tremont 








Place. Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley will read a paper 
on “‘Woman: Her Rights and Duties.” A/l interest- 
ed invited to attend. 49 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
1l to2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Cona- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelf th 





name, Herr Streicher, the husband of Nanet- 


Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 
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